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An  enormous  number  of  studies  have  found  that  the  decreases  in 
marriage  rates  and  the  increases  in  divorce  rates  are  related  to  the 
increase  self-sufficiency  of  women.  Contrary  to  the  findings  of 
previous  studies,  the  economic  dependence  of  men  on  women  actually  has  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  marital  unions.  In  addition,  we  found  the 
incidence  of  marriage  and  divorce  responds  sensitively  to  governmental 
regulations.  In  countries  where  lenient  divorce  laws  are  in  effect,  the 
"penalty  of  divorce"  falls  on  the  economically  weaker  partners,  which 
results  in  a higher  incidence  of  divorce.  Marriage  rates  increase  as 
the  "marriage-1  ike  unions"  receives  legal  recognition  and  as  the 
interests  of  economically  weaker  partners  are  acknowledged.  In  brief, 
as  economically  stronger  partners  are  freed  from  the  obligation  of 
providing  for  their  partners,  regardless  of  the  form  of  union,  the 
incidence  of  marriage  decreases  and  divorce  increases. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


Specific  Aims 

Famnies  are  becoming  smaller,  and  household  composition  patterns 
over  the  past  several  decades  have  been  away  from  the  traditional 
nuclear  family- -husband,  wife,  and  children  living  In  one 
household- -and  toward  more  single-parent  households,  more  persons 
living  alone,  and  more  couples  living  together  out  of  wedlock. 
(Sorrentino,  1990,  p.  41) 

The  unprecedented  changes  In  family  patterns  observed  over  the 
past  fifty  years  raise  concerns  about  the  survival  of  the  Institution  of 
the  family.  Countless  studies  of  the  possible  causes  of  the  changes  In 
marriage  and  divorce  rates  have  been  done  In  the  most  advanced 
countries,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Northern  Europe.  Various 
theoretical  and  methodological  approaches  have  been  applied  to 
investigate  the  possible  causes  of  these  changes  In  the  Institution  of 
the  family. 

Most  of  these  studies  have  focused  on  the  role  of  Individual 
decisions  In  the  formation  or  dissolution  of  marriages.  Very  little 
research  on  marriage  and  divorce  has  been  conducted  at  a structural  or 
comparative  level.  It  may  be  the  high  cost  In  terms  of  time  and  money, 
and  the  extreme  difficulties  Inherent  In  conducting  cross -national  or 
cross -societal  studies  that  makes  researchers  hesitate  to  take  the 
challenge.  Despite  this,  comparative  studies  "are  valuable,  even 
Indispensable,  for  establishing  the  generality  of  findings  and  the 
validity  of  Interpretations  derived  from  single-nation  studies.  In  no 
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other  way  can  we  be  certain  that  what  we  believe  to  be  social -structural 
regularities  are  not  merely  particularities.  . . . Cross-national 
research  provides  an  especially  useful  method  for  generating,  testing, 
and  further  developing  sociological  theory"  (Kohn,  1988,  p.  77). 

Among  the  existing  literature  on  marriage  and  divorce,  there  are  a 
few  general  problems.  First,  some  studies  have  found  evidence  that  the 
decrease  in  marriage  and  the  increase  in  divorce  are  related  to  the 
economic  independence  of  women  (Degler,  1980;  Greene  & Quester,  1982) 
while  others  shown  contradictory  findings  (Greenstein,  1990). 
Furthermore,  studies  of  marital  relations  reveal  that  "women  are  more 
interested  in  stability  than  men  and  that  the  relative  availability  of 
men’s  alternatives  (sex  ratio)  determines  divorce  rates"  (White,  1990, 
p.  905).  The  sex  ratio  theory,  which  implies  men  hold  the  key  to 
divorce,  challenges  the  adequacy  of  economic  independence  theory  which 
implies  a "woman  who  would  have  clung  to  a worthless  husband  from  dread 
of  starvation  did  she  leave  him,  now  reasons  that  she  can  make  a better 
living  by  freeing  herself  from  a tiresome  encumbrance  and  going  to  work 
in  a shop  or  factory"  (The  Nation.  1891,  p.  494).  In  addition,  studies 
that  evaluate  the  relationship  between  divorce  rates  and  business  cycles 
have  reported  that  "divorces  rise  in  periods  of  prosperity  and  fall 
during  economic  downturns  [and]  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  work  by 
Ogburn  and  Thomas  in  the  1920s"  (South,  1985,  p.  31). 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until  the  1970s 
that  economic  responsibility  was  widely  shared  by  married  women  (Wilkie, 
1991),  what  these  studies  suggest  is  that  the  cost  of  divorce  to  men 
(i.e.,  the  probability  of  getting  remarried  and  support  ex-wives  and 
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children)  determines  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  divorce.  This 
raises  the  question  of  whether  it  is  necessary  to  simultaneously 
evaluate  the  economic  situation  of  both  men  and  women  on  the  changing 
patterns  of  divorce. 

With  reference  to  studies  investigating  the  impact  of  the  economic 
situation  of  men  on  marriage,  evidence  shows  the  labor  force 
participation  rates  of  men  are  positively  related  to  marriage  rates 
(Payne,  1989;  Sander,  1986,  1992).  The  implication  of  these  studies  is 
that  men  with  no  economic  resources  are  not  attractive  candidates  in  the 
marriage  market.  In  other  words,  men  are  still  expected  to  provide  for 
the  family.  Thus,  this  raises  the  question:  Would  it  not  be  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  economic  situation  of  men  and  women  simultaneously  in 
relation  to  the  changes  in  marriage  rates? 

Since  industrialization,  the  value  of  individuals  is  mainly 
determined  by  their  participation  in  the  labor  force.  Does  that  mean, 
in  contemporary  societies,  that  household  labor  still  has  an  invisible 
position  in  the  economy?  Independent  researchers  (Johnson,  1975; 
Leibowitz.  1975:  Minton  & Block.  1983)  and  the  United  Nations 
(Goldschmidt -Clermont,  1990;  Safil ios-Rotchschild,  1985,  1986)  have 
estimated  the  monetary  value  of  the  domestic  services  women  render  to 
their  families  by  determining  the  market  value  of  those  services.  Some 
of  these  studies  show  that  the  GNP  would  increase  by  an  estimated  30  to 
50  percent  if  household  labor  was  included  (Goldschmidt-Clermont,  1990). 
As  societies  develop  and  various  industries  emerge  and  expand,  the  value 
of  women’s  labor  in  the  domestic  sector  can  easily  be  translated  into  an 
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equivalent  monetary  value  in  the  labor  market.  To  continue  to  deny  the 
economic  value  of  the  domestic  sector  is  unreasonable. 

The  few  existing  cross-cultural  studies  have  employed  crude 
marriage  rates  and  crude  divorce  rates  as  their  dependent  variables. 

The  problem  with  crude  marriage  rates  (i.e.,  number  of  annual  marriages 
per  1000  populations)  and  crude  divorce  rates  (i.e.,  number  of  divorces 
per  1000  population)  is  the  possible  distortion  that  results  from  the 
age  distribution  of  the  population.  A good  example  of  this  is  the  aging 
of  the  population  in  most  industrialized  countries.  Countries  with 
aging  populations  have  a smaller  proportion  of  women  who  are  eligible  to 
enter  into  marriage  so  the  decrease  in  crude  marriage  rates  can  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  aging  of  the  population.  In  addition.  South 
(1985)  conducted  a time-series  analysis  on  divorce  and  social  factors  in 
the  United  States  between  the  1950s  and  the  1970s.  He  found  evidence 
that  the  labor  force  participation  of  women  is  related  to  the  increase 
in  divorce  rates.  However,  as  Lee  (1982)  observed  tracing  the  relation 
between  two  trends  for  a period  of  time  on  a sample  of  one  could  be  a 
result  of  overidentification  (Lee,  1982).  In  other  words,  there  is 
methodological  bias  in  this  and  other  existing  structural  studies. 

To  avoid  both  the  measurement  problems  and  the  theoretical 
weaknesses  in  previous  research,  this  study  investigates  changes  in 
family  structure  at  the  aggregated  level  by  considering  the  economic 
situation  of  men  and  women  simultaneously.  To  our  best  knowledge,  no 
structural  research  has  attempted  to  quantify  and  incorporate  the  value 
of  domestic  labor  in  the  investigations  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Since 
marital  unions  do  not  simply  rest  on  monetary  relations  but  also  on 
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dally  relations  built  on  co-residence,  it  cannot  be  a complete 
evaluation  without  taking  into  account  the  domestic  sphere. 

In  brief,  the  design  of  this  study  will  make  a number  of 
contributions  to  the  existing  literature.  First,  it  will  investigate 
the  influence  of  the  social  structure  on  marriage  and  divorce  rates  in 
seven  developed  countries  from  1970  to  1987.  Second,  in  addition  to  the 
evolving  economic  independence  of  women,  it  will  consider  the  economic 
situation  of  men.  Third,  the  value  of  household  labor  will  be  added  to 
the  economic  analysis  through  the  utilization  of  techniques  that  family 
economists  and  the  United  Nations  applied  in  their  studies  of  the 
domestic  value  of  women.  Fourth,  measurements  in  this  study  are  greatly 
improved  in  comparison  to  previous  research  at  the  structural  level. 
Refined  marriage  and  divorce  rates  are  used,  rather  than  crude  marriage 
and  divorce  rates,  and  some  necessary  adjustments  will  be  made  in  the 

independent  variables.  These  will  be  discussed  further  in  the  Methods 
section. 

Demographic  and  Geographic  Background  of  Studied  Countries 

Denmark.  Denmark  is  located  north  of  Germany  and  south  of 
Norway,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  seas.  Denmark  is  comprised  of 
the  Jutland  peninsula  and  about  400  islands.  It  is  about  half  the  size 
of  Maine  with  a population  of  approximately  5.1  million  (Hubbard  & Baer. 
1993).  The  national  church  of  Denmark  is  Lutheran  Evangelical.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Danish  population  resides  in  Copenhagen,  the 
capital  (Hubbard  & Baer,  1993). 
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The  Danish  language  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  European 
languages  to  master.  It  evolved  from  the  East  Scandinavian  a Germanic 
tongue.  English  and  German  are  widely  used  in  Denmark  and  French  is 
spoken  among  the  well  educated  and  government  officials.  The  only 
significant  minority  in  Denmark  is  a group  of  Germans  in  southern 
Jutland  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

The  history  of  Denmark  can  be  traced  back  over  a thousand  years  to 
the  Vikings  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993).  The  royal  family,  the  Oldenborg.  is 
the  second  oldest  dynasty  in  Europe.  The  present  queen.  Queen  Margrethe 
II.  inherited  the  throne  in  1972  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993).  Denmark,  the 
oldest  kingdom  in  Europe,  is  a country  with  one  of  the  most  advanced 
social  welfare  systems  in  the  contemporary  world.  It  became  a 
constitutional  monarchy  after  the  adoption  of  a Constitution  that 
substituted  the  absolute  power  of  the  king  with  separate  administrative, 
legislative,  and  judicial  agencies.  The  country  is  governed  through  the 
prime  minister  who  is  chosen  by  the  political  party  that  controls  the 
legislature.  The  prime  minister  appoints  ministers  to  implement 
government  policy.  The  Danish  legislature,  or  Folketing,  has  179 
members  who  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The  term  of  office  for 
the  Folketing  is  four  years,  but  the  prime  minister  has  the  authority  to 
call  for  national  elections  at  any  time  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

Denmark  is  a highly  industrialized  country.  The  per  capita  income 
in  1989  was  $10,577  (Worldmark.  1988).  It  has  one  of  the  highest  income 
and  living  standards  in  Western  Europe  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993).  Even 
though  Denmark  was  traditionally  an  agricultural  society  (Worldmark. 
1988).  nowadays  agriculture  only  accounts  for  5.8  percent  of  the  Gross 
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National  Product  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993).  Danish  education  follows  the 
traditional  European  system.  Mandatory  education  is  offered  until  age 
15.  after  which  students  either  continue  advanced  studies  or  enter  into 
an  apprenticeship  program.  Adult  education  is  greatly  emphasized  in 
Denmark,  so  virtually  all  Danish  people  are  literate  (Hubbard  & Baer. 
1993). 

Einland.  Finland  is  a Scandinavian  country  with  a population 
of  approximately  5.1  million  people.  About  twice  the  size  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  sixth  largest  country  in  Europe.  It  bordered  on  the  east 
by  Russia,  on  the  west  by  Sweden  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  north 
by  Norway,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (Hubbard  & Baer. 
1993).  The  history  of  Finland  has  been  a history  of  struggle.  The 
earliest  Finns  are  believed  to  have  come  from  Central  Asia. 

Contemporary  Finns  are  racially  mixed,  their  ancestors  derived  mainly 
from  East  Baltic  and  Nordic  races.  Before  Christianization.  Finland  was 
occupied  by  a semi -nomadic  people  called  the  Lapps.  When  the  Swedish 
annexed  the  land  in  1155.  Christianity  was  introduced  to  the  Finns. 
Finland  was  governed  by  the  Swedish  monarchy  until  they  handed  it  over 
to  Russia  in  1809  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

The  political  and  cultural  awakening  of  Finland  and  the  resistance 
to  Russification"  took  advantage  of  the  political  chaos  in  Russia  in 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Finland  declared  its 
independence  on  December  6,  1917.  This  declaration  of  independence 
immediately  resulted  in  a war  with  Russia.  After  two  years  of  costly 
battles  and  a reparation  payment  estimated  at  $570  million  (which  was 
completed  in  1952).  Finland  gained  independence  and  wrote  a new 
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constitution  in  1919  (Hubbard  & Baer,  1993).  Since  independence,  the 
Finns  have  been  at  war  with  the  Russians  twice,  both  times  experiencing 
heavy  casualties.  As  a result,  Finland  lost  11  percent  of  its  territory 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  400,000  Finns  had  to  be  resettled.  The  1947 
Peace  treaty  signed  gave  the  Russians  free  access  to  areas  they  had 
leased  from  the  Finns.  The  military  defense  force  of  Finland  was 
limited  by  the  treaty  to  41,900  men  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

The  Finnish  president  is  elected  directly  by  the  people  for  a six- 
year  term.  In  general,  the  president  is  given  the  power  to  dissolve 
legislature  and  to  appoint  members  of  the  State  Cabinet.  The 
Legislature  (Eduskunta)  is  unicameral  and  has  200  members  who  are 
directly  elected  every  four  years  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

As  in  most  industrialized  countries,  Finland  provides  free 
education.  Because  children  are  mandated  to  receive  nine  years  of 
compulsory  education  and  there  is  a strong  adult  education  program, 
Finland  has  virtually  no  illiteracy.  There  are  also  state  supported 
higher  educational  facilities,  the  latest,  established  in  1979  in 
Rovaniemi  (Lapin  Province),  is  the  most  northerly  situated  university  in 
the  world  (Hubbard  & Baer,  1993). 

Finland,  as  other  Scandinavian  countries,  is  one  of  the  most 
advanced  industrialized  countries  in  the  world.  It  also  has  one  of  the 
highest  personal  incomes.  The  Gross  Domestic  Product  per  capita  in 
Finland  was  estimated  at  $10,570  in  1984  (Worldmark.  1988).  The  main 
pursuit  in  Finland  is  manufacturing  for  export.  Thus,  as  in  any 
industrialized  country,  foreign  trade  is  extremely  important  (Hubbard  & 
Baer.  1993). 
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Ihe  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Germany  occupies  an  area  of 
248.717  square  kilometers.  Denmark  and  the  Baltic  Sea  are  located  to 
the  north,  the  former  German  Democratic  Republic  (before  reunification 
in  1990)  and  Czechoslovakia  are  on  the  east.  Austria  and  Switzerland  are 
situated  to  the  south.  France.  Luxembourg.  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
are  to  the  west,  and  the  North  Sea  is  off  the  northwest  coast.  Bonn  is 
the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

From  the  Netherlands  border  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Federal 
Republic  is  the  German  lowland  with  its  highest  altitude  approximately 
300  meters.  Central  Germany  is  carved  into  valleys  and  a narrow  gorge 
by  the  Rhine  River  when  it  flows  west.  Southern  Germany  is  composed  of 
a group  of  plateaus  and  low  mountains.  The  Bavarian  Alps  form  a natural 
boundary  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria  (Worldmark.  1988). 

The  existence  of  man  in  Germany  can  be  traced  back  to  the  hunting 
and  gathering  era,  thousands  of  years  before  an  agricultural  society 
appeared  in  the  sixth  millennium  BC.  Before  the  domination  of  Prussia 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Germany  was  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Under  the  chancellorship  of  Prince  Otto  von  Bismark,  the  union  of  German 
states  was  proclaimed  in  1871.  Led  by  Bismark,  a Prussian  Germany 
quickly  developed  into  the  strongest  military,  industrial,  and  economic 
power  on  the  European  Continent  and  participated  in  an  imperial 
expansion  of  overseas  power.  After  the  First  World  War,  Germany  became 
a republic.  The  serious  social  and  economic  dislocations  the  Germans 
encountered  after  losing  World  War  I created  the  opportunity  for  the 
rise  of  the  National  Socialist  (Nazi)  Party  in  1933.  Hitler  and  his 
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Nazi  Party  propelled  Germany  into  the  strongest  country  on  the 
continent.  At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  in  1945,  Germany  and  its 
then  capital  Berlin  were  divided  into  four  zones  controlled  by  the  USSR, 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  In  1949.  Germany  was 
formally  divided  into  two  countries,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  or 
Western  Germany,  which  consisted  of  United  Kingdom.  French,  and  United 
States  occupation  zones,  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  or  East 
Germany,  which  comprised  the  former  Soviet  occupation  zone.  After  forty 
years.  East  Germany  was  reunited  with  the  Federal  Republic  in  1990.  one 
year  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  (Worldmark,  1988). 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  had  full  political  autonomy  in  its 
domestic  and  foreign  policies,  but  the  former  occupied  powers  retained 
authority  over  the  armed  forces  they  stationed  in  Germany.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  was  governed  under  the  Basic  Law  (Grundgesetz)  of 
May  23.  1949.  which  served  as  its  constitution.  The  bicameral 
legislature  has  two  chambers.  The  Federal  Council  (Bundesrat)  has 
absolute  power  to  veto  legislation  that  affects  the  provinces  (Lander). 
The  Federal  Diet  (Bundestag)  is  elected  every  four  years.  The 
chancellor,  leader  of  the  executive  branch,  is  elected  by  the  Bundestag. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  ministers.  The  President  is 
elected  for  a five  year  term  as  the  chief  of  state.  The  major  duty  of 
the  President  is  to  propose  the  chancellor  to  the  Bundestag,  promulgate 
laws,  and  execute  appointment  power  (Worldmark,  1988). 

After  World  War  II,  with  aid  from  Western  nations,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  was  able  to  reconstruct  its  economy  and  become  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  powers  of  the  world.  Different  from  the 
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Scandinavian  countries.  West  Germany  is  affluent  in  natural  energy  and 
mineral  resources,  such  as  coal  and  iron.  With  these  natural  resources 
for  industrial  development,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  became  the 
greatest  producer  of  electric  power  in  Western  Europe.  Its  automotive 
and  steel  industries  were  both  ranked  fifth  in  the  world  in  1985 
(Worldmark.  1988). 

West  Germany  has  a well  developed  social  insurance  system  for  most 
of  its  working  population.  Other  welfare  benefits,  such  as  children’s 
allowance  and  maternal  leave,  were  put  into  effect  in  the  fifties  and 
seventies.  Nationwide  health  insurance  coverage  offers  protection  to 
about  90  percent  of  the  population.  Education  is  free  for  children 
between  the  age  of  6 and  18.  Mandatory  education  included  elementary 
and  secondary  level  courses  which  comprise  grammar  school,  higher 
technical  training  and  vocational  training.  Illiteracy  in  Germany  is 
almost  non-exist  (Worldmark.  1988). 

The  Netherlands.  The  word  "Netherlands"  means  "low  countries." 
As  a matter  of  fact,  half  of  the  Netherlands  territory  is  reclaimed  from 
the  North  Sea.  This  small  European  country  is  also  known  as  "Holland" 
and  its  people  and  language  are  called  Dutch.  It  is  bordered  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  North  Sea.  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  It  is  approximately  one-third 
the  size  of  Virginia  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

The  Netherlands,  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in 
the  world,  has  a population  of  about  14.7  million  people.  The  Dutch  are 
mostly  German  with  some  Gallo-Celtic  infusion.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  population  are  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 
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The  history  of  the  Netherlands  has  been  one  of  foreign  domination.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  Netherlands  were  part  of  the  Frankish 
Charlemagne.  By  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  under  the  sovereign  rule 
of  the  French.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish.  In  1568.  under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Orange,  the  Dutch 
revolted  and  eleven  years  later  seven  provinces  formed  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  which  later  became  the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Netherlands  became  a dominant 
colonial  power  because  of  its  extensive  naval  forces.  Unfortunately, 
this  colonial  period  did  not  last  long.  In  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
the  country  was  invaded  by  the  French  and  King  William  V was  ousted. 
Regardless  of  their  "neutral"  proclamations  during  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars,  the  Dutch  were  not  spared  the  invasion  of  their  powerful 
neighbors- -the  French  and  the  Germans.  During  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Dutch  royal  family  had  to  flee  to  London  where  a government -in-exile  was 
formed.  The  present  queen,  Beatrix,  inherited  the  throne  in  1980 
(Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

Similar  to  most  constitutional  monarchies  in  Western  Europe,  the 
Netherlands  government  is  composed  of  three  major  institutions:  a)  the 
Crown  (the  monarch),  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  the  Council  of  State; 
b)  the  States  General  (bicameral  legislature):  and  c)  the  courts.  The 
monarchy  only  maintains  a symbolic  authority  in  the  central  state,  the 
executive  power  of  the  state  resides  in  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The 
States  General  has  225  representatives  elected  every  four  years  to  serve 
as  a supervisory  group  on  central  state  policy  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 
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The  Dutch  economy  depends  heavily  on  international  trade  which 
accounted  for  approximately  60  percent  of  their  GNP  in  1988  (Hubbard  & 
Baer,  1993).  Most  of  the  industries  are  located  on  the  west  coast, 
particularly  around  Rotterdam.  Rotterdam,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  river,  is  the  world’s  largest  port.  Due  to  the  limited 
availability  of  farmland,  agriculture  in  the  Netherlands  is  primarily  a 
conversion  industry.  The  Dutch  import  raw  materials  and  transform  them 
into  dairy  or  meat  products.  A majority  of  the  transformed  products  are 
re-exported  to  the  European  community  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

Norm.  Norway  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula.  On  the  south,  west,  and  north  coast  are  the  North, 

Norwegian,  and  Berents  seas  with  a coast  line  of  2,125  miles.  Sweden. 
Finland,  and  Russia  are  situated  to  the  east  of  Norway.  Because  the 
southern -most  point  of  Norway  lies  at  a latitude  of  58  degree  north,  the 
weather  in  Norway  is  extremely  cold  in  winter  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

In  1991,  Norway  had  a population  of  approximately  4.25  million, 
the  second  lowest  mean  population  density  in  Europe.  Most  Norwegians 
are  a mixture  of  German.  Finn,  and  Lapp.  The  official  languages  spoken 
in  Norway  are  Bokmal  and  Nynorsk.  Ninety- eight  percent  of  the 

Norwegians  belong  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (Hubbard  & Baer, 
1993). 

The  Norwegians  have  much  in  common  with  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes 
in  regard  to  language  and  culture.  During  the  Union  of  Kalmar  (1397- 
1523),  these  three  countries  were  actually  under  the  same  reign.  Later. 
Norway  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedish.  In  the 
spring  of  1814,  the  Norwegians  proclaimed  their  independence  from  Sweden 
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and  wrot6  thGir  own  constitution,  although  SwGdGn  did  not  nGcognizG  thG 
indGpGndGncG  of  Norway  until  1905.  ThG  political  systGm  in  Norway  is 
known  as  thG  "Storting"  or  what  thG  British  callGd  "iGgisl aturG. " ThG 
Storting  is  a bicamGral  body  with  155  mGtnbGrs  GlGctGd  GVGry  four  yGars. 
OnG-fourth  of  thG  mGtnbGrs  form  thG  uppGr  housG  (Lagting)  and  thG 
rGmaindGr  form  thG  lowGr  housG  (OdGlsting).  As  in  most  constitutional 
monarch! Gs.  thG  powGr  of  thG  king  is  morG  symbolic  than  roal . All  statG 
GXGCutivG  powGr  is  GXGrcisGd  by  thG  statG  council  led  by  a primG 
ministGr.  A point  worth  noting  horo  is  thG  significancG  of  contomporary 
womGn  in  thG  NorwGgian  political  system.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
legislature  elected  in  1989  in  Norway  was  composed  of  women  and  nine  of 
the  19  cabinet  ministers  inaugurated  in  1990  were  women.  This  high 
percentage  of  women  in  both  the  legislature  and  the  female  cabinet  is  a 
world  record  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

The  wealth  of  the  Norway  has  historically  come  from  the  sea.  For 
many  years,  the  main  source  of  Norwegian  revenue  came  from  the  fishing 
and  shipping  industries.  Oil  from  the  North  Sea  made  Norway  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world.  The  GNP  of  Norway  in  1989  was 
approximately  $21,850  per  capita.  As  one  of  the  most  highly 
industrialized  countries,  international  trade  is  important  to  the 
economy  of  Norway  (Hubbard  & Baer,  1993). 

Sweden . Situated  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  Sweden  is 
bordered  on  the  west  by  Norway,  on  the  north  by  Norway  and  Finland,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  has  an  area  of  173,731 
square  miles,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  California.  The  landscape 
of  Sweden  is  characterized  by  mountains  and  lakes  in  the  north,  and 
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forests,  valleys  and  plains  in  the  south  and  east.  Despite  its  northern 
latitude,  Sweden  is  not  extremely  cold  in  winter  (Hubbard  & Baer,  1993). 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  about  8.5  million,  including  small 
number  of  Lapps  people  in  the  north.  Approximately  twelve  percent  of 
the  population  are  immigrants.  There  are  five  main  political  parties  in 
Sweden.  The  political  system  in  Sweden  is  a "Riksdag"  (legislature). 

The  legislature  consists  of  349  members  elected  directly  by  the  people 
every  three  years.  State  executive  power  resides  in  the  cabinet  headed 
by  a prime  minister.  The  power  of  the  monarchy  is  symbolic  (Hubbard  & 
Baer.  1993). 

Sweden  is  one  of  the  most  highly  industrialized  countries  in  the 
world.  Per  capita  income  was  $11,994  in  1985  (Worldmark.  1988).  The 
economic  development  of  Sweden  was  mainly  through  its  exploitation  of 
forests,  iron  ore  deposits,  and  waterpower.  The  major  hinderance  to 
Swedish  industry  is  the  lack  of  natural  energy.  Approximately  76^  of 
Swedish  energy  requirements  are  imported.  Eventhough  there  are  major 
obstacles  to  economic  development  in  Sweden.  Sweden  has  the  most 
advanced  social  welfare  system  in  the  world.  In  the  past  50  years,  the 
Swedish  government  has  expanded  its  public  social  services  as  a means  to 
provide  for  all  its  citizen  through  the  utilization  of  a progressive 
marginal  tax.  The  major  drawback  to  this  high  tax  system  is  a dampening 
of  productivity  and  work  incentives  (Hubbard  & Baer.  1993). 

The  United  States  of  America.  Located  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  United  States  is  the  fourth -largest  country  in  the 
world.  It  has  an  area  of  3,615.123  square  miles,  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  On  the  north  it  is  bordered  by  Canada.  On  its  east  is  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mexico  are  to  the  south.  On  the 
west  is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Alaska,  isolated  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Canada,  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Beaufort  Sea. 
on  the  east  by  Canada,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  Bering  Sea.  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bering  Sea.  Bering  Strait. 
Chukchi  Sea.  and  Arctic  Ocean.  Hawaii  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(Gale  Research  Inc.  1995). 

The  main  topographical  feature  of  the  northeast  part  of  the 
country  is  mountains.  The  Appalachians  extend  from  the  New  England 
coast  down  to  the  south  where  wide  plains  merge  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  the  east  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
the  midwest  is  a vast  plain  of  about  1600  km  in  width,  where  the 
Mississippi  River  runs  through  the  south  of  the  plain  and  the  Great 
Lakes  border  it  on  the  north.  Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  west 
coast  is  a group  of  vast  plateaus  with  canyons  and  deserts.  When  these 
reach  the  far  west  coast  they  becomes  the  Great  Valley  of  California 
(Gale  Research  Inc..  1995). 

The  United  States  had  a population  of  approximately  248,700.000  in 
1990.  A majority  of  the  population  was  of  European  origin,  namely 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Ireland.  Approximately  82. 9X  of  the 
inhabitants  are  white.  12.3^  are  African  American,  3.0^  are  Asian  and 
Pacific  Islanders:  less  than  1.0^  are  Native  American.  Nevertheless,  a 
large  number  of  Americans  consider  themselves  of  multiple  ancestries. 
Because  of  this  diversity  in  ethnicity,  racial  inequality  is  one  of  the 
major  public  issues  this  country  has  faced  and  is  attempting  to  resolve. 
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Native  Americans  are  believed  to  be  Asians  who  crossed  the  Bering 
Strait  and  arrived  on  the  continent  more  than  12,000  years  ago.  In  1492 
Christopher  Columbus  reached  this  continent  and  followed  by  other 
westerners  who  are  now  regarded  as  the  dominate  group.  The  eastern  most 
part  of  the  present-day  United  States  was  a group  of  British  colonies, 
first  successfully  colonized  in  1620.  After  less  than  two  centuries  of 
colonial  rule,  the  American  Revolution  began  in  1776  and  the  13  colonies 
announced  their  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  30  April  1789  George 
Washington  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  present-day  union  of  the  United  States  was  not  completed  until 
Alaska  attai  "^d  statehood  in  1959  (Gale  Research  Inc.,  1995). 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  signed  in  1787.  The 
central  government  of  the  United  States  is  led  by  the  president,  who  is 
elected  every  four  years.  The  president  is  given  the  authority  to 
appoint  a cabinet,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  senate.  The 
legislative  group  of  the  government  is  the  Congress,  composed  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Members  of  the  House  are 
elected  every  two  years,  whereas  senators  are  elected  every  six  years. 

A social  welfare  system  for  the  benefit  of  workers  was  first 
passed  in  1935.  The  Social  Security  Act  provided  workers  retirement 
benefits  at  the  age  of  65.  Later  the  Social  Security  Act  was  expanded 
to  include  benefits  for  the  disabled  and  the  unemployed.  Under  the 
current  Social  Security  System,  the  elderly  are  covered  under  the 
Medicare  plan,  whereas  the  medically  indigent  are  covered  by  Medicaid. 
Families  below  the  poverty  line  are  also  aided  by  the  federal  government 
through  various  programs,  such  as  food  stamps  and  housing  subsidies 
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(Gale  Research  Inc..  1995).  Despite  these  benefits,  the  social  welfare 
system  in  the  United  States  is  criticized  for  not  being  as  advanced  as 
most  European  systems. 

Sociology:  A Study  of  Cause  and  Effect  in  Social  Phenomena 

Weber  conceptualized  society  as  an  iron  cage  in  which  individuals 
are  confined  (Mitzman.  1970).  It  is  within  the  parameters  of  the  iron 
cage  that  individuals  move.  The  interest  of  sociologists  is  to 
investigate,  describe,  explain,  and  predict  the  confinement  the  iron 
cage  imposes  on  the  individuals  within.  The  conceptualization  of 
society  as  an  iron  cage  presents  a picture  of  constant  and  one-way 
coercion.  Under  such  conditions,  the  study  of  one  individual  should 
reflect  the  experience  of  the  collective.  If  this  were  so.  sociologists 
could  easily  and  quickly  exhaust  the  study  of  social  phenomena. 
Unfortunately,  society  is  not  static  and  individuals  do  not  experience 
their  society  in  the  same  ways. 

To  present  social  limitations  as  nonstatic  confinement,  a magnetic 
cage  gives  more  mobility.  Individuals  confined  within  a magnetic  cage 
are  charged  particles.  How  these  particles  experience  the  magnetism 
being  released  from  the  cage  depends  on  the  size,  shape,  strength 
(power),  and  position  of  the  particle  in  the  cage.  While  the  cage 
limits  the  movement  of  the  particles  within,  the  magnetic  strength  of 
the  cage  also  changes  as  the  particles  absorb  the  magnetic  forces  of  the 
cage  or  vice  versa.  The  absorption  and  release  might  not  be  visible  nor 
will  the  change  in  the  magnetic  charge  of  the  cage  or  particles  be 
radical.  The  strength  and  shape  of  the  magnetic  cage  as  well  as  those 
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of  the  particles  undergo  a continuous  change  and  adaptation.  The 
relation  between  the  magnetic  cage  and  the  particles  within  is  mutually 
influential.  The  magnetic  cage  is  a force  that  limits  the  utmost 
boundary  the  particles  could  maneuver.  It  also  utilizes  the  magnetic 
wave  to  manipulate  the  environment  within  the  cage  to  influence  or 
restrict  the  particles  differently  according  to  the  various 
characteristics  of  the  particles.  The  particles  in  return  also  reshape 
the  magnetic  cage.  Their  impact  on  the  cage  might  be  minimal. 

Presenting  the  society  and  its  members  as  a magnetic  cage  and 
particles  makes  it  easier  to  understand  that  what  sociologists  attempt 
to  study  is  not  some  static  phenomena.  The  goal  sociologists  attempt  to 
achieve  is  to  understand  how  society  (the  magnetic  cage)  shapes  the 
social  behavior  of  its  members.  More  important  is  how  the  social 
structure  shapes  people  of  various  characteristics  differently:  and  how 
the  social  structures  or  social  phenomena  change. 

In  a very  direct  and  simple  way,  we  can  say  sociologists  study  the 
cause  and  effect  of  social  phenomena.  For  example,  the  study  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  high  school  drop-outs.  The  issue  of  concern  to 
sociologists  here  is  at  least  a two-stage  investigation.  First,  why  do 
high  school  teenagers  have  nonmarital  relations  and  get  pregnant. 

Second,  why  or  how  the  pregnancy  prohibits  teenagers  from  finishing 
their  high  school  education.  Sociologists  might  even  further  pursue  the 
question  of  how  these  pregnancies  and  the  incidence  of  drop-out  from 
high  school  influence  the  futures  of  these  teenagers  and  their  children. 
However,  in  a more  complicated  sense,  sociologists  study  cause  and 
effect  through  the  utilization  of  comparisons.  They  compare  these 
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pregnant  high  school  students  with  those  who  are  not  pregnant.  They 
compare  those  who  drop  out  of  high  schools  with  those  who  do  not.  They 
compare  the  future  of  those  pregnant  students  who  dropped  out  with  those 
who  also  got  pregnant  but  did  not  drop  out  or  with  those  who  are  not 
pregnant.  They  compare  children  of  pregnant  students  who  drop  out  from 
high  school  with  children  of  pregnant  students  who  did  not  drop  out.  or 
with  children  whose  parents  conceived  them  after  graduating  from  high 
school . 


Comparative  Sociology:  A Discipline  to  Generalize  Theory 

If  sociology  is  a comparative  study  of  the  cause  and  effect  of 
social  phenomenon,  then,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
sociological  fields:  general  sociology  and  comparative  sociology? 
Warwick  and  Osherson  (1973)  defined  comparative  sociology  as  the  field 
of  study  that  uses  "the  term  comparative  method  to  refer  to  social 
scientific  analysis  involving  observations  in  more  than  one  social 
system,  or  in  the  same  social  system  at  more  than  one  point  in  time"  (p. 
8).  If  we  may,  let  us  refer  again  to  the  magnetic  cage.  There  are  two 
major  components  in  the  cage.  One  is  the  physical  body  of  the  cage  and 
the  other  is  made  up  of  the  particles  floating  within  the  cage.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  physical  body  of  the  cage  and  the  particles 
floating  within  are  both  in  constant  change.  Though  such  change  might 
not  be  visible  nor  radical,  changes  do  happen.  Comparative  sociologists 
attempt  to  study  the  change  of  the  physical  body  of  the  cage.  This 
study  of  change  can  be  about  one  particular  aspect  of  the  same  cage 
(society),  such  as  tracing  the  trends  in  marriage  patterns  in  the  United 
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States.  A different  approach  of  comparative  sociology  might  be  to  study 
one  particular  aspect  of  the  difference  in  physical  appearance  of 
various  magnetic  cages,  such  as  the  study  of  the  political  structure  and 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A third 
approach  is  a combination  of  the  first  and  second.  In  this  case,  it 
could  be  the  study  of  the  change  in  marriage  patterns  of  two  or  more 
countries  over  a twenty-year  period  of  time. 

There  are  three  major  types  of  comparative  sociology:  cross- 
cultural,  cross-societal,  and  cross-national.  These  three  types  of 
comparative  sociology  require  very  different  approaches  in  method  and 
collection  of  data.  Since  this  is  not  an  essay  about  comparative 
research,  we  will  only  present  a brief  discussion  of  the  cross -societal 
approach,  which  is  the  type  of  comparative  research  we  are  going  to 
conduct  in  this  project. 

In  cross-societal  research,  the  unit  of  observation  is  the  nation. 
Researchers  obtain  aggregated  level  measurements  for  analysis  that 
reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  studied  countries.  Researchers 
utilize  census  data  or  official  data  sets  collected  by  the  sampled 
countries  or  other  reputable  world  organizations,  such  as  the  United 
Nations.  "The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  available  statistics  are 
probably  (although  not  necessarily)  more  reliable,  as  descriptions  of 
large  populations.  . . . The  method’s  major  disadvantage  is  that  many 
societies  have  collected  few  if  any  such  statistics,  and  the  range  of 
variables  for  which  adequate  information  is  available  is  highly  limited" 
(Lee,  1982,  p.  9).  The  utilization  of  limited  existing  aggregated  data 
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set  for  the  purpose  of  comparative  study  has  limited  the  areas  of 
Interest  to  sociologists  and  crippled  the  momentum  of  researchers. 

Lee  (1982)  stated.  "Comparative  research  (cross-societal)  In 
social  science  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  responsibly.  . . . Why, 
then,  do  we  bother?  Why  not  content  ourselves  with  Intrasystemic 
research  and  save  the  expense  and  aggravation?"  (p.  11).  However,  the 
benefit  of  cross-societal  study  Is  Irreplaceable.  It  provides  unique 
means  to  accumulate  both  descriptive  and  explanatory  knowledge.  The 
tasks  comparative  sociologists  attempt  to  achieve  In  cross-societal 
study  are  the  organization  of  Information  generated  from  comparative 
studies  and  the  construction  of  meaningful  explanations  of  human 
behavior. 

Comparative  study  also  gives  researchers  the  latitude  to  expand 
the  range  of  variables.  It  yields  greater  extremes  on  relevant 
variables  than  does  Intrasystemic  research.  It  also  provides  variations 
In  observed  factors  that  may  not  vary  In  any  one  of  the  given  societies. 
For  example,  the  study  of  family  structure  In  the  United  States  would  be 
limited  to  the  nuclear  family.  The  Inclusion  of  other  countries  In  the 
study  can  broaden  the  variables  to  the  extended  family,  the  fully 
extended  family,  and  the  stem  family.  In  short,  comparative  research 
offers  "sociologists  the  opportunity  to  transform  phenomena  that  are 
constant  In  one  social  system  (I.e.,  the  nuclear  family)  Into  variables, 
which  can  be  studied  In  terms  of  their  relationships  to  other  variables 
and  thus  become  appropriate  objects  of  scientific  Inquiry"  (Lee,  1982, 
p.  13). 
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What  Is  Family? 

On6  of  ths  most  significant  social  changes  in  the  past  few  decades 
in  most  industrialized  societies  has  been  the  increase  in  divorce  rates 
and  the  decrease  in  marriage  rates  (United  Nations  Department  of 
International  Economic  & Social  Affairs.  1990a;  Sander,  1992; 

Sorrentino.  1990;  Wetzel,  1990).  As  a result  of  these  changes, 
sociologists  have  been  debating  whether  there  has  been  a decline  in 
family.  Several  scholars  use  various  approaches  to  demonstrate  a 
shocking  decline  in  family  (Popenoe.  1993),  while  others  are  attempting 
to  salvage  "family"  with  new  definitions  (Gubrium  & Holstein.  1990; 
Scanzoni  et  al . , 1989).  Whether  there  is  a decline  in  family  or  not,  in 
a sense  depends  on  how  researchers  define  "family."  A definition  of  the 
parameters  of  family,  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  this  study,  will  be 
presented  before  any  further  discussion. 

As  a result  of  these  social  changes,  the  term  "family"  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  define.  In  the  past,  families  were  defined 
in  terms  of  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption.  Although  step-famil ies  have 
existed  throughout  human  history,  the  formation  of  such  were  mostly  the 
consequence  of  the  death  of  spouses/parents  (Popenoe.  1993). 

Liberation  in  intimate  relations  has  produced  a broad  variation  in 
family  forms.  With  various  kinds  of  families  forming  openly  or  secretly 
in  all  social  classes  and  in  different  ethnic  groups,  it  has  become 
difficult  to  recognize  as  family  only  the  traditional  structure  of 
parents  with  biological  children  and  condemn  all  others.  While  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  this  study  to  deem  a certain  form  or  forms  of  family 
to  be  socially  acceptable,  the  notion  of  "family"  that  is  adopted  here 
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is.  in  one  way,  constrained  by  the  measurements  available  at  the 
aggregated  level  and.  in  another  way,  consistent  with  the  issues  of 
concern  in  this  study- -marriage  and  divorce. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  influence  of  the 
economic  resources  of  men  and  women  on  family  formation  and  dissolution. 
Hence  the  definition  of  "family,"  in  this  study,  is  restricted  to 
families  formed  through  legal  marriages.  Divorce  refers  to  the 
termination  of  legal  marriages. 

Industrialization  and  Family 

In  order  to  understand  contemporary  marital  relationships,  it  is 
necessary  to  briefly  review  the  relations  between  men  and  women  in 
different  pre- industrial  social  structures.  The  Lenskis  (1978) 
classified  societies  into  ten  major  categories  according  to  the  primary 
mode  of  subsistence:  hunting  and  gathering,  simple  horticultural, 
advanced  horticultural,  simple  agricultural,  advanced  agricultural . 
fishing,  maritime,  simple  herding,  advanced  herding,  and  industrial.  In 
societies  where  women  contribute  a greater  share  of  provisions,  the 
marital  relations  between  men  and  women  are  more  equal itari an  and 
divorce  is  also  more  permissive  (Huber,  1991).  As  men  gain  monopoly 
control  over  the  means  of  production  and  wealth,  i.e.,  tools  or  land, 
they  retain  power  and  control  over  women:  divorce  is  thus  discouraged 
(Huber.  1988). 

During  the  pre- industrial  era.  family  was  the  unit  of  production 
(Lee,  1982)  as  well  as  the  unit  of  survival.  Both  husbands  and  wives 
worked  in  the  proximity  of  their  residence  for  the  production  of  food. 
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Women,  bearing  the  burden  of  reproduction,  were  excluded  from  the 
performance  of  work  that  demanded  tremendous  physical  labor  or  work  that 
required  an  extensive  amount  of  time  away  from  the  home.  As  societies 
developed  and  technology  advanced,  women  were  gradually  excluded  from 
the  role  of  production.  Male  workers  were  highly  valued  in  these  pre- 
industrial societies  and  women  are  encouraged  to  honor  their 
reproductive  roles.  With  high  infant  mortality  and  intensive  labor 
demands  in  the  pre- industrial  stage,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  families  to 
have  large  number  of  children. 

Since  industrialization,  family  life"  and  "work  life"  have  been 
separated  (Hareven.  1982).  Land  that  used  to  tie  intergenerations 
together  for  mutual  dependence  did  not  maintain  its  economic  incentive 
for  the  younger  generations.  Children  moved  away  from  parents  to  cities 
for  jobs  and  formed  their  own  families  there.  The  extended  family 
gradually  diminished  and  the  new  conjugal  family  took  its  place.  The 
intergenerational  mutual  dependency  was  replaced  by  the 
intragenerational  reliance.  Women  relied  on  men  for  provisions  while 
men  depended  on  women  for  domestic  labor.  Men  and  women  complemented 
the  needs  of  one  another  (Lee,  1982). 

One  of  the  major  contributions  of  modernization  was  an  improvement 
in  the  daily  living  standard.  Sewage  systems  gradually  developed  and 
sanitary  facilities  and  vaccines  became  available.  In  the  early 
twentieth  century,  all  these  technological  developments  resulted  in  a 
substantial  decrease  in  infant  mortality  and  a drastic  increase  in  life 
expectancy  (Atchley,  1994).  At  a time  when  people  were  still  pre- 
occupied with  the  perception  that  "children  secure  old  age,"  the 
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decrease  in  mortality  rate  gradually  caused  a worldwide  problem- -over- 
population. The  explosion  in  population  growth  and  the  continuous 
invasion  of  industries  into  agricultural  areas  raised  concerns  about  the 
supply  of  food  and  water  (Bongaarts,  1994;  Merrill.  1968:  Ross  et  al . . 
1993).  The  need  for  reproduction  to  secure  future  labor  for  family  and 
society  was  thus  undermined.  It  became  one  of  the  major  government 
policies  in  most  industrialized  as  well  as  industrializing  countries  to 
encourage  various  forms  of  birth  control.  Women  with  longer  life 
expectancies  and  fewer  children  to  care  for  found  themselves  once  again 
generating  income  alongside  men. 

Push  and  Pull  Factors  in  the  Labor  Force 
Participation  of  Women 

As  we  know,  since  industrialization,  economic  resources  have  been 
mainly  the  domain  of  men.  Women  played  minor  roles  in  the  economy  and 
those  roles  were  trivialized  and  unrecognized.  Changes  in  the  economic 
role  of  women  since  industrialization  were  slow  to  occur.  Besides 
technological  development  and  demographic  change,  a few  other  factors 
also  contributed  to  such  changes. 

In  industrial  society,  the  life  course  of  individuals  is  segmented 
into  three  sequential  stages,  namely  education,  work  and  retirement 
(Belous,  1990;  Kohli,  1986;  Kohli  & Rein,  1991).  The  first  stage  of  the 
lifecourse  is  considered  to  be  the  stage  of  preparation  or  training 
during  which  individuals  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  that  are  needed  to 
become  an  economically  productive  member  of  a society  (Kohli,  1986). 

The  more  education  or  training  one  receives  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
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lifecourse,  the  more  ready  (s)he  is  for  the  second  stage  of  life  and  the 
more  valuable  (s)he  is  to  the  society  (Blackburn,  1990). 

At  the  advent  of  industrialization,  education  was  a privilege  or 
luxury  accessible  only  to  affluent  families.  As  industry  developed  and 
the  demand  for  skilled  labor  increased,  the  state  took  over  the 
responsibility  for  education  and  training.  However,  when  the  state 
first  took  over  this  function,  education  was  offered  only  to  men.  the 
heirs  of  laborers.  Because  of  this  tradition,  even  in  contemporary 
societies  when  a family  has  to  pool  resources  to  send  child(ren)  to 
college  (or  education  beyond  the  mandatory  level),  it  is  usually  the 
sons  who  receive  first  priority.  In  other  words,  women  have  less  access 
to  the  indispensable  training  that  prepares  and  qualifies  individuals  as 
productive  members  of  society. 

As  a result  of  the  endeavors  of  feminists  and  educators,  women 
have  finally  gained  equal  access  to  mandatory  education  in  most 
developed  and  developing  countries.  With  the  needed  skills  and 
training,  women  are  able  to  compete  with  men  in  the  labor  market,  though 
perhaps  not  on  an  equal  basis.  However,  it  was  the  two  world  wars  in 
the  twentieth  century  that  opened  wider  opportunities  in  the  labor 
market  to  women.  During  the  two  world  wars,  most  men  who  were  in  their 
prime  years  of  labor  value  to  the  industry  were  drafted  into  the 
military.  Women,  left  with  no  resources  and  with  children  to  care  for 
had  no  option  but  to  assume  both  the  economic  and  emotional  roles. 

During  this  period  of  time,  women  proved  themselves  to  be  capable  of 
fully  managing  work  and  family  at  the  same  time. 
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Beginning  in  the  1980s  there  was  a widespread  economic  recession 
among  industrialized  countries.  With  an  oversupply  of  labor  and  a 
reduction  in  industrial  output,  most  industrial ized  countries  were 
forced  to  restructure  their  economies  through  the  utilization  of  early 
retirement  or  bridge  jobs  (Doeringer.  1990).  As  many  men  were  forced  to 
retire  early  or  to  take  up  bridge  jobs  (part-time  positions  or  low- 
paying  work),  family  income  decreased  (Rose,  1993)  and  women  were  forced 
to  participate  in  the  labor  market  to  make  up  the  family’s  economic 
loss.  Furthermore,  industrialization  had  not  only  greatly  increased  the 
living  standard  of  the  general  public  but  also  raised  the  material  needs 
of  individuals  to  the  highest  point  in  human  history.  The  era  of 
industrialization  is  recognized  as  an  era  of  materialism.  This 
materialism  applied  not  only  to  the  comforts  of  life  or  for 
indispensable  daily  needs,  but  as  symbols  of  privilege  and  status.  As  a 
result  of  this  new  era  of  materialism,  most  contemporary  families  need 
both  parents  to  work  to  maintain  their  standard  of  living  and  to 
preserve  or  improve  their  social  status.  In  brief,  because  of  all  these 
social  changes,  women  are  pushed  and  pulled  into  the  labor  force 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  to  share  wage-earning  responsibility  with 
their  partners. 

Changes  in  Family  Patterns  in  Contemporary  Societies 

The  most  startling  changes  in  family  patterns  over  the  past  few 
decades,  particularly  in  the  industrialized  countries,  have  been  the 
decreases  in  marriage  rates  and  the  increases  in  divorce  rates  (Norton  & 
Moorman.  1987:  Sorrentino.  1990;  Wetzel.  1990).  In  1950,  the  crude 
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marriage  rates  in  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  11.0  and  8.6  per  1000 
population,  respectively,  decreasing  to  9.8  and  5.8  by  1990.  Crude 
divorce  rates  for  these  two  areas  rose  from  2.55  and  1.01.  respectively, 
to  4.70  and  1.27  per  1000  population  during  that  same  period  of  time 
(United  Nations  Department  of  International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 
1992).  Research  on  the  formation  of  families  found  evidence  that  the 
decrease  in  marriage  rates  resulted  from  an  increase  in  the  never- 
married  population  (Norton  & Moorman,  1987:  Wetzel,  1990).  Studies  on 
average  age  at  first  marriage  in  the  United  States  and  most 
industrialized  societies  showed  a steady  increase  (United  Nations, 
Department  of  International  Economic  Social  Affairs,  1990b:  Norton  & 
Moorman,  1987:  Wetzel,  1990).  As  a consequence,  single-parent  families 
increased  in  response  to  the  increase  in  the  never-married  population 
and  the  postponement  of  first  marriage  (Sorrentino,  1990:  Wetzel.  1990). 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  never-married  population, 
divorce  is  another  factor  in  the  drastic  increases  in  single-parent 
families  (Johnson  & Sum.  1987:  Lerman,  1989:  Wetzel,  1990:  Wilkie. 

1991).  Sorrentino  (1990)  found  the  divorce  rates  in  ten  industrialized 
countries  increased  from  a low  of  50^  to  an  astonishing  level  of  more 
than  600  percent  in  a period  of  less  than  thirty  years.  Recent  studies 
on  divorce  in  the  United  States  have  even  predicted  that  two-thirds  of 
first  marriages  will  end  in  divorce  (Bumpass,  1990:  Martin  & Bumpass, 
1989) . 

Over  the  same  period  of  time,  there  has  been  a tremendous  increase 
in  women  s participation  in  the  labor  force.  Different  from  the 
immediate  post-war  pattern,  the  participation  of  women  in  the  labor 
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force  1s  no  longer  confined  to  the  pre-marital  stage  (Sorrentino,  1990; 
Wetzel,  1990).  In  most  industrialized  societies  there  has  been  a trend 
toward  Increasing  female  labor  force  participation,  in  particular, 
among  married  women  and  mothers  (Sorrentino,  1990).  In  the  United 
States,  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  labor  force  substantially 
increased  from  31.4^  in  1950  to  57.5^  in  1990  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Census, 
1992a).  In  1960,  only  18.6^  of  married  women  with  children  under  six 
were  in  the  labor  force,  but  the  figure  more  than  tripled  to  59. 5^  by 
1990  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1992a).  In  England,  the  labor  force 
participation  rates  for  married  women  climbed  from  21.7^  in  1951  to  53^ 
in  1986  (Main  & Reilly,  1994).  These  simultaneous  increases  in  female 
labor  force  participation  and  the  change  in  family  patterns  are 
considered  to  be  related. 


CHAPTER  ™o 

LITERATURE  REVIEW  AND  THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 
Labor  Force  Participation  and  Rates  of  Marriage  and  Divorrp 

The  earliest  sociological  studies  and  even  some  of  the  current 
studies  on  the  decrease  in  marriage  rates  and  the  increase  in  divorce 
rates  related  such  changes  to  the  increase  in  the  labor  force 
participation  of  women.  Sociologists  theorized  that  the  economic 
resources  of  women  enabled  them  to  gain  economic  independence.  The 
possession  of  resources  gave  married  women  the  autonomy  to  terminate 
unhappy  marriages  and  enabled  unmarried  women  to  support  themselves. 

Studies  focusing  on  the  economic  independence  of  women  found 
substantial  evidence  that  the  employment  of  women  was  related  to 
increases  in  the  divorce  rates  (Degler.  1980;  O’Neil.  1967).  Cherlin 
(1981)  summarized  research  on  divorce  conducted  in  the  early  twentieth 
century  and  said  that  "almost  every  well-known  scholar  who  has  addressed 
this  topic  in  the  twentieth  century  has  cited  the  importance  of  the 
increase  in  the  employment  of  women"  (p.  53)  as  the  cause  of  the 
increase  in  divorce  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Some  studies,  however,  have  presented  contradictory  evidence. 

Trent  & South  (1989)  found  a U-shaped  relation  between  divorce  and  labor 
force  participation  of  women.  Other  studies  found  no  relation  (d’Amico. 
1983:  Mott  & Moore,  1979)  or  even  a reverse  relation  (Greenstein,  1990) 
between  divorce  and  the  economic  independence  of  women. 
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Since  the  1970s,  most  IndustriaTized  societies  have  suffered  a 
decrease  in  male  labor  force  participation,  resulting  either  from 
unemployment  or  early  retirement  (Doeringer,  1990;  Ruhm,  1990a,  1990b). 
The  male  labor  force  participation  rates  in  the  United  States  went  from 
83.3^  in  1960  to  75.6^  in  1992  (an  approximate  decrease  of  10^).  In 
1960  approximately  66.62^  of  the  labor  force  in  the  United  States 
consisted  of  men  but  by  1992  men  constituted  only  54.48^  of  the  total 
labor  force,  an  18.22^  decrease  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  1993). 

Unemployment  among  men  has  risen  steadily  in  the  industrialized 
world.  Moy  (1982)  reported  that  the  increase  in  unemployment  rates  of 
ten  industrial  nations  between  1974  and  1981  ran  from  a low  of  25^  in 
Sweden  to  a high  of  335^  in  United  Kingdom  in  an  eight  year  period.  In 
another  study,  Klein  (1983)  reported  that  "during  the  most  recent 
downturn,  the  employment  of  married  women  declined  less  than  that  of 
married  men  who  are  more  likely  to  work  in  cyclically  sensitive 
industries"  (pg.  21).  Wilkie  (1991)  noted  that  "In  1960,  42^  of  all 
(American)  families  were  supported  solely  by  a male  householder.  By 
1988  this  proportion  had  declined  to  15^"  (Wilkie,  1991,  p.  111). 
Perhaps,  because  of  the  contradictory  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
economic  independence  of  women  and  the  findings  on  the  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  labor  market,  some  researchers  decided  to  take 
different  perspective  when  investigating  trends  in  marriage  and  divorce. 
This  second  wave  of  sociological  studies  on  marriage  and  divorce 
investigates  the  relationship  between  the  unemployment  of  men  and 
changes  in  marriage  and  divorce  patterns.  South  (1991)  found  evidence 
that  the  education  of  women  is  negatively  related  to  their  willingness 
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to  marry  unemployed  men.  Other  studies  presented  evidence  that  the 
employment  rates  of  men  are  related  positively  to  marriage  rates  of  men 
(Bennett  et  al . , 1992),  and  negatively  to  the  risk  of  divorce  (Becker  et 
al . . 1977;  South  & Lloyd,  1992).  Conversely,  other  studies  found 
evidence  that  men  prefer  to  marry  women  with  economic  stability 
(Goldscheider  & Waite,  1986;  Oppenheimer,  1992;  Qian  & Preston,  1993). 
Recent  research  suggest  that  employment  may  increase  rather  than 
decrease  women’s  attractiveness  in  the  marriage  market"  (Lichter  et  al . , 
1992,  p.  84).  The  implication  of  these  studies  is  that  women  with 
potential  or  actual  economic  resources  become  more  attractive  marriage 
candidates,  whereas  men  are  still  expected  to  fulfill  the  role  of 
provider. 

When  the  above  two  waves  of  findings  pertaining  to  the  economic 
situations  of  men  and  of  women  are  both  taken  into  consideration,  a 
somewhat  paradoxical  result  emerges:  the  employment  of  women  decreases 
the  marriage  rates  of  women  but  increases  their  attractiveness  as 
potential  spouses,  while  the  employment  of  men  leads  to  an  increase  in 
their  marriage  rates.  Additionally,  the  employment  of  women  increases 
the  divorce  rates,  while  employment  of  men  decreases  the  risk  of 
divorce. 

These  contrasting  results  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a man 
and  a woman  in  every  marriage.  In  order  to  make  a marriage  successful 
the  man  and  the  woman  have  to  work  on  the  marriage  together.  To 
understand  the  possible  reasons  for  the  increase  in  dissolved  marriages 
or  the  decrease  in  family  formation,  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  the 
importance  of  the  economic  independence  of  married  women  relative  to  the 
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economic  roles  men  play  in  marriage.  Unless  a simultaneous 
investigation  of  the  economic  situations  of  men  and  of  women  is 
conducted,  researchers  will  never  be  able  to  reach  a full  understanding 
of  the  issue  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Therefore: 

Hypothesis  1:  A high  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rates  is  hypothesized  to  be  positively  related 
to  the  refined  marriage  rates,  but  negatively  to  the  refined 
divorce  rates. 

Income  and  Rates  of  Marriage  and  Divorce 

Participation  in  the  labor  force  gives  women  access  to  economic 
resources.  It  is  these  resources  that  enable  women  to  provide  for 
themselves  instead  of  relying  on  men  for  support.  However,  labor  force 
participation  does  not  automatically  enable  women  to  be  economically 
independent  from  men.  In  order  to  be  independent,  individuals  need  to 
have  sufficient  resources  to  maintain  a minimum  living  standard.  As 
resources  increase,  so  does  the  living  standard  and  the  ability  to 
become  independent. 

In  1970,  the  median  income  of  women  in  the  United  States  was 
$7,535  in  constant  1990  dollars.  By  1990.  it  had  risen  by  33.64:t  to 
$10,070.  In  that  same  period  of  time,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
income  in  the  United  States  was  1:0.336  in  1970.  increasing  to  1:0.496 
by  1990  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  1992b).  Studies  based  on  the  economic 
independence  theory  find  evidence  that  the  income  of  women  is  related 
negatively  to  marriage  rates  (Oppenheimer.  1988:  Preston  & Richards. 
1975).  whereas  divorce  is  related  positively  to  the  income  of  women 
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(Becker  et  al . , 1977;  Cherlin,  1981;  Greene  & Quester,  1982).  Other 
studies  find  evidence  that  wives  whose  incomes  are  higher  than  their 
husbands  are  at  a higher  risk  of  experiencing  marital  dissolution 
(Becker  et  al . , 1977;  Cherlin,  1977,  1979:  Ross  & Sawhill,  1975). 

Some  studies  seem  to  contradict  these  findings.  Greenstein  (1990) 
found  employed  women  with  the  lowest  annual  income  to  be  at 
significantly  higher  risk  of  divorce.  Other  studies  (d’Amico,  1983; 

Mott  & Moore,  1979)  showed  no  relation  between  the  potential  wage  or 
actual  income  of  wives  and  divorce.  These  inconsistencies  in  the 
literature  on  the  relation  between  women’s  income  and  marriage  or 
divorce  once  again  raise  the  question  of  whether  analysis  based  solely 
on  the  economic  independence  of  women  is  sufficient. 

With  reference  to  the  economic  independence  theory,  when  women  are 
not  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  they  look  for  providers  to  secure 
survival.  The  theory’s  criterion  of  marital  selection  for  women  is  to 
find  persons  with  resources  (Becker.  1981).  Nowadays,  women, 
particularly  in  developing  and  developed  countries,  are  more  likely  to 
remain  in  the  labor  market  after  marriage  (Sorrentino,  1990).  Marital 
relations  between  men  and  women  gradually  move  toward  junior/senior  or 
equal  partnerships.  Therefore,  when  men  possess  greater  economic 
resources,  marriage  markets  favor  men,  and  the  incentives  for  women  to 
get  married  also  increase. 

In  1970,  the  median  income  of  men  in  the  United  States  was  $22,468 
in  constant  1990  dollars.  By  1990.  it  dropped  by  9.68^  to  $20,293  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  Census,  1992b).  Wilkie  (1991)  noted  that  "When  earnings  alone 
are  considered,  one-third  of  married  men  in  1987  had  earnings  below  the 
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poverty  threshold  for  a family  of  four,  up  from  11%  in  1960"  (p.  116). 
He  also  found  evidence  that  the  decrease  in  the  income  of  men  could  be 
positively  correlated  to  female-headed  households  (Wilkie,  1991). 

Evidence  exists  relates  the  income,  education,  and  occupational 
status  of  men  positively  to  marriage  (Bennett  et  al . . 1992),  and 
negatively  to  divorce  (Becker  et  al . , 1977;  South  & Spitze,  1986).  In 
brief,  the  economic  situation  of  men  also  plays  an  important  role  in 
both  the  formation  of  families  and  the  dissolution  of  marital  unions. 
From  the  above  evidence,  it  appears  there  is  a relationship  between  the 

economic  situation  of  men  and  women  and  rates  of  marriage  and  divorce. 
Therefore: 

Hypothesis  2:  The  ratio  of  men’s  to  women’s  income  is 
hypothesized  to  be  positively  related  to  marriage,  but 
negatively  to  divorce. 

Control  of  Economic  Resources  and  Rates  of  Marriage  and  Divorce 

In  all  cultures  women  hold  less  prestigious  social  positions  than 
men.  regardless  of  their  economic  contributions  to  their  families  or  to 
their  societies  as  a whole.  Lee  & Whitbeck  (1990)  found  evidence  that, 
except  during  the  period  of  early  modernization,  men  and  women  shared 
economic  roles.  In  primitive  cultures,  such  as  hunting  and  gathering, 
men  only  periodically  contribute  resources  to  their  families.  Families 
or  tribes  rely  heavily  on  the  food  women  gather  daily  from  nature. 
Despite  the  fact  that  in  these  cultures,  men  makes  little  economic 
contribution  to  the  family,  the  cultures  were  not  dominated  by  the  major 
breadwinners,  the  women.  Though  gender  relations  in  these  societies 
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were  found  to  be  the  most  egalitarian,  women  were  still  kept  in  inferior 
social  positions  relative  to  men  (Blumberg.  1978).  Such  a phenomenon 
raises  the  questions:  Why  does  it  contradict  the  economic  contribution 
theory?  What  qualities  do  men  possess  that  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  superior  social  status? 

As  Lenski  (1966)  stated,  "The  relative  status  of  members  in 
hunting  and  gathering  societies  is  relatively  equal  because  the 
distribution  of  resources  is  assigned  to  individuals  rather  than  to  a 
ruling  class"  (p.  102).  Huber  (1991)  observed,  "Producers  in  the  family 
economy  have  more  power  and  prestige  than  consumers.  . . . The  most 
power  and  prestige  accrue  to  those  who  control  the  distribution  of 
valued  goods  beyond  the  family.  Few  men  attain  such  positions.  Almost 
no  women  have  done  so"  (pg.  16). 

Researchers  have  found  evidence  that  the  submissive  position  of 
women  across  cultures  was  due  to  the  political  power  men  possess 
(Blumberg,  1978;  Lenski,  1966).  With  such  power,  men  are  able  to 
utilize  their  control  over  political.  . . institutions  to  constrain 
women  s opportunity  to  dissolve  a marriage"  or  to  remain  single  (Trent  & 
South.  1989,  p.  393).  "That  women  are  grossly  underrepresented  in 
political  decision-making  has  been  amply  documented.  This  means  that 
decisions  on  public  policies  that  affect  women’s  equality  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  men,  who  may  not  have  the  same  incentive  to  pursue  them  as 
women.  ...  The  situation  will  persist  unless  more  women  stand  and  are 
selected  for  office  and  are  allowed  to  begin  careers  leading  to  senior 
management  positions  in  the  public  sector"  (United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  1990: paragraph  6).  Therefore,  when  women  participate  in 
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the  political  system,  they  share  the  re-distribution  of  economic 
resources  and  the  decision-making  power  in  regard  to  policies  that 
influence  the  autonomy  women  have  on  issues  related  to  their  daily 
lives.  The  Nordics,  for  example,  are  the  second  to  grant  women  the 
right  to  vote  (Finland  1906),  the  first  to  allow  women  to  stand  for 
public  office,  the  first  to  appoint  women  cabinet  minister  (Finland 
1926)  in  the  world  (Haavio-Mannila,  1992).  With  more  women  in  public 
office  and  female  representatives  in  central  government  legislature  to 
monitor  the  interests  of  women,  this  area  adopted  equal  opportunity, 
equal  pay  and  equal  rights  in  the  mid  century  (Nordic  Council  of 
Ministers.  1994).  These  countries  are  the  most  equalitarian  in 
contemporary  world  (Haavia-Mannila,  1992;  Nordic  Council  of  Ministers, 
1994).  On  one  hand,  the  participation  of  women  in  the  political  system 
increases  the  autonomy  of  women  in  sharing  economic  resources  with  men 
in  the  workplace.  On  the  other  hand,  it  weakens  the  overall  coercive 
power  men  have  over  women.  "There  is  a close  reciprocal  relationship 
between  the  general  advancement  of  women  and  the  participation  of  women 
in  decision-making  (United  Nations  Center  for  Social  Development  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  1992.  p.  xi).  Therefore, 

Hypothesis  3:  The  proportion  of  seats  in  legislature  (or 
central  government  representatives  elected  by  the  public) 
occupied  by  women  is  hypothesized  to  be  negatively  related 
to  the  refined  marriage  rates,  but  positively  related  to  the 
refined  divorce  rates. 
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Is  Money  the  Only  Economic  Asset? 

Industrialization  pulled  men  into  the  labor  market  to  work  for 
economic  resources.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  stayed  at  home  to  manage 
the  household  and  to  care  for  children.  Members  of  the  family  who  did 
not  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of  economic  resources  were  perceived 
as  having  little  or  no  economic  value  to  family  and  society  as  a whole 
(Mackinnon,  1987).  Hence,  household  labor  has  rarely  received 
recognition  of  its  value. 

In  the  past  century,  feminists  have  been  calling  for  attention  to 
the  discrimination  women  encounter  day  in  and  day  out  in  the  labor 
market  (Mackinnon,  1987).  They  believe  it  is  the  perceived  inferior 
economic  value  of  women  that  gives  women  an  overall  lower  social  status 
than  men.  But  is  the  labor  force  the  only  market  where  the  economic 
value  of  women  can  be  recognized? 

Leibowitz  (1975)  discussed  the  value  of  women’s  work  and  divided 
it  into  two  forms  of  categories.  The  first  is  the  monetary  value  of 
women  in  the  work  force  or  what  the  study  defined  as  the  "explicit" 
value  of  women.  Leibowitz  referred  to  the  second  category  as  the 
household  labor  women  render  to  their  families.  Leibowitz  said  that  the 
work  women  perform  at  home,  though  with  no  actual  monetary  value,  is  of 
great  economic  value  to  society.  In  this  study,  the  value  of  women’s 
household  labor  is  defined  as  "implicit  value."  This  implicit  value  is 
a separate,  additional  economic  asset  of  the  family. 
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Who  Does  the  Housework? 

In  traditional  marriages,  men,  the  breadwinners,  bring  home  pay 
checks,  and  women,  the  homemakers,  take  care  of  the  household  and  raise 
children.  Men  and  women  perform  a series  of  distinct  segregated,  but 
complementary  roles  in  the  family  (Lee,  1982).  Since  industrialization, 
these  traditional  values  include  an  acceptance  and  agreement  that  men 
are  not  suited  for  household  chores.  Women,  even  with  full-time 
employment,  are  still  seen  as  primarily  responsible  for  the  homemaking 
tasks,  though  men  might  help  out  on  minor  ones  (Berardo  et  al . , 1987; 
Coleman,  1991). 

Berardo  et  al . (1987)  found  wives  perform  nearly  80^  of  all  the 
housework.  Dual -career  couples  are  not  generally  found  to  be  more 
egalitarian  than  other  couples  in  their  allocation  of  time  on  household 
labor.  Evidence  also  showed  that  wives  were  solely  responsive  for  the 

less  appealing  tasks  of  routine  housework  and  child  care  (Coleman, 

1991). 

Before  proceeding  any  further  in  this  discussion,  a definition  of 
the  parameters  of  domestic  labor  applicable  to  this  study  is  necessary. 
An  explanation  of  why  the  implicit  value  of  women  is  used  in  this  study 
is  also  required.  Previous  studies  (Berardo  et  al . . 1987;  Coleman,  1991) 
of  the  sharing  of  household  labor  included  routine  daily  cooking,  dish- 
washing, child  care,  repair  of  cars  and  houses,  and  so  on.  as  "domestic 
chores."  Nevertheless,  the  issue  pertinent  to  this  study  is  whether  all 
these  domestic  labor  measurements  are  "implicit"  in  value.  For 
example,  household  repair  is  a form  of  property  maintenance  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  increasing  the  monetary  value  of  houses. 
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Owners  of  houses  eventually  reap  economic  benefits  from  this 
maintenance.  To  tenants,  the  daily  maintenance  of  property  is  the 
responsibility  of  landlords.  Similarly,  automobile  maintenance 
produces  monetary  rewards  to  their  owners.  The  inclusion  of  home  and 
auto  maintenance  as  household  labor  having  implicit  value  is  deceptive. 

Child  care  is  one  of  the  major  forms  of  domestic  labor  women 
render  to  their  family  on  a daily  basis.  However,  for  the  following 
reasons,  child  care  is  not  considered  part  of  the  implicit  value  of 
women  in  this  study.  First,  married  parents  who  both  are  gainfully 
employed  may  be  more  able  to  adjust  their  work  schedules  to  accommodate 
the  care  of  young  children  than  single  parents.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  for  single  parents,  mostly  women,  to  take  full  explicit 
economic  responsibility  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  fully  responsible  for 
child  care.  Second,  childcare  can  hinder  women  from  entering  the  labor 
force,  and  thus  would  decrease  the  possibility  of  achieving  the  autonomy 
women  gain  from  being  economically  independent.  Studies  of  divorce 
report  evidence  that  parents  with  young  children  may  postpone 
instituting  divorce  proceedings  (Li Hard  & Waite.  1993).  This  research 
presents  a confusing  picture.  Does  the  decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
divorce  at  the  aggregated  level  result  from  the  economic  independence  of 
women  or  from  their  dependence  on  men  for  child  care  support. 

The  line  drawn  here  in  regard  to  domestic  labor  might  be 
considered  arbitrary  but  they  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study.  Decisions  on  how  to  measure  domestic  labor  involve  considering 
the  applicability  and  the  technicality  of  the  relevance  of  the  domestic 
labor  variable  to  the  issue  of  "unpaid"  domestic  labor  as  well  as  its 
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relation  to  marriage  and  divorce.  Therefore.  In  this  study,  "unpaid" 
domestic  labor  only  Includes  cooking,  cleaning,  and  similar  household 
services  that  women  render  to  their  families. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  previous  studies  confound  the  measurement  of 
household  labor  by  Including  tasks  with  "monetary"  value  (I.e.,  car 
repair).  These  studies  found  women  perform  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  housework,  and  since  It  had  "Implicit  value."  had  no  monetary 
attachment.  Therefore,  It  Is  necessary  to  exclude  all  household 
activities  with  monetary  value  from  measurements  of  household  labor. 
Based  on  findings  from  previous  studies  and  the  above  reasoning,  the 
actual  Input  by  men  of  "free"  domestic  labor  Is  small  to  minimal,  so  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  Implicit  value  of  household  labor  Is 
regarded  as  being  exclusively  generated  by  women. 

Implicit  Value  and  Marriage  and  Divorce 

Rapid  growth  In  various  service  Industries  gives  explicit  market 
value  to  the  domestic  services  women  have  traditionally  provided  to 
their  families.  With  these  market  values  established  In  such  service 
Industries  as  laundries,  restaurants,  house  cleaning  services,  and  so 
on,  now  It  Is  possible  to  calculate  the  monetary  value  of  domestic 
labor.  Calculating  the  monetary  value  of  household  labor  reveals  the 
Importance  of  the  Implicit  value  of  the  household  labor  women  contribute 
to  the  family.  Without  such  services  from  women,  families  have  to  pay  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  have  the  same  services  performed  by  the  service 
Industry.  If  unpaid  domestic  and  related  work  were  Included  In  the 
Gross  National  Product  of  the  United  States.  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
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and  France,  their  GNP  would  be  30^  to  50^  higher"  (United  Nations 
Division  for  the  Advancement  of  Women.  1991.  p.  33). 

The  development  of  the  service  industry  is  both  a blessing  and 
curse  to  the  institution  of  the  family.  Industrialization  transformed 
the  family  into  the  unit  of  consumption.  With  numerous  service 
industries  expanding  in  the  labor  market,  family  not  only  became  a unit 
of  material  consumption,  but  also  a unit  of  labor  consumption.  Members 
of  a family  who  do  not  or  are  not  able  to  contribute  to  the  family  labor 
needs  became  consumers  of  the  rendered  services.  And.  in  contemporary 
society,  these  consumers  of  domestic  labor  are  primarily  men  (United 
Nations  Department  of  International  Economic  & Social  Affairs.  1990c). 

To  men  who  could  afford  them,  the  increase  in  services  provided  by 
the  service  industry  freed  them  from  their  traditional  dependence  on 
women  for  household  assistance.  In  the  past,  men  have  to  rely  on  women, 
whether  their  wives,  mothers,  or  sisters,  for  daily  assistance  with 
cooking,  cleaning,  laundry,  and  other  chores.  With  various  services 
available  in  the  market,  men  are  able  to  buy  ready-made  meals,  with 
broad  choices  of  restaurants,  fast  food  or  frozen  dinners.  Laundry  can 
easily  be  done  in  full  service  facilities.  Houses  or  apartments  can  be 
cleaned  by  hired  crews.  The  availability  of  substitute  household 
laborers  in  the  market  offers  men  the  choices  of  being  consumers  of 
purchased  household  services  or  of  becoming  entitled  consumers  of  the 
free  domestic  labor  services  rendered  by  women  through  marriage.  For 
married  men.  the  availability  of  domestic  service  workers  also  gives 
them  the  option  of  terminate  troubled  marriages  without  worrying  about 
their  daily  household  needs. 
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In  the  past,  women  learned  household  skills  from  their  mothers  and 
sisters  or  through  the  informal  exchange  of  knowledge  and  experience 
with  other  women.  The  standard  of  comparison  on  the  proficiency  of 
women  in  household  work  is  that  of  other  close  women,  mothers,  sisters, 
other  relatives,  or  friends  so  the  knowledge  women  acquire  to  become 
good  wives"  or  "good  mother"  is  limited  in  a sense  to  that  of  the  women 
who  are  associated  with  the  family. 

Different  from  their  predecessors,  contemporary  women  are  now  in 
competition  with  the  service  industry.  Workers  in  the  service  industry 
are  trained  with  special  skills.  Laundry  owners  equip  workers  with 
knowledge  and  special  appliances  to  remove  various  stains  or  dirt  from 
clothing  without  causing  damage  to  garments.  Cooks  with  special  skills 
in  one  or  a few  particular  cuisines  indulge  consumers  dining  fancies. 

The  standard  of  comparison  for  being  "good  wife"  or  "good  mother"  now 
becomes  a comparison  between  the  woman  and  the  professional  service 
workers.  The  household  labor  tasks  women  have  to  perform  are  measured 
against  the  work  of  specially  trained  service  workers.  To  meet  such 
high  expectations,  nowadays  women  have  to  keep  themselves  well  informed 
of  any  new  products  and  new  knowledge  in  the  market  that  could  elevate 
the  quality  of  household  work. 

These  high  expectations  of  domestic  labor  not  only  mean  more 
housework  for  women,  but  also  demand  an  immense  amount  of  time  spent  in 
acquiring  new  knowledge  and  information.  Because  marriage  propels  women 
into  a competition  with  professional  service  workers,  it  is  likely  to 
decrease  the  attractiveness  of  marriage  to  women  and  result  in  their 
postponement  of  marriage.  To  married  women  the  demand  for  high  quality 
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household  labor  can  put  strain  on  marriages  that  can  result  in  the 
dissolution  of  formed  unions. 

Hypothesis  4:  The  number  of  service  workers  is  hypothesized 
to  be  in  negative  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates, 
but  in  positive  relation  to  the  refined  divorce  rates. 

The  four  hypotheses  posed  above  will  be  tested  using  the 
information  and  arguments  in  Chapter  Four. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
METHODS 

Sources  of  Data 

For  the  past  few  decades,  the  areas  of  concern  to  sociologists 
have  been  predominately  at  the  micro-level.  Auguste  Comte,  the  father 
of  sociology,  however,  regarded  "the  discipline  as  the  examination  of 
the  totality  of  society  by  positivistic  methods"  (Lee  & Haas,  1993,  p. 
117).  To  achieve  this  totality,  comparative  study  is  an  essential  tool 
involving  the  investigation  of  two  or  more  societies.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  comparative  studies  is  to  "understand  the  impact  societal 
properties  have  on  specific  social  phenomena"  (Lee  & Haas.  1993. 
p.  117). 

With  this  principle  in  mind,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
analyze  the  influence  of  the  economic  value  of  men  and  of  women 
(societal  properties)  on  the  change  in  marriage  and  divorce  rates 
(specific  social  phenomena).  Thus  this  study  meets  the  criterion  of  a 
comparative  analysis.  The  samples  included  seven  developed  countries, 
Denmark^  Finland,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States.  The  period  of  time  examined  is 
from  1970  to  1987 . There  are  two  reasons  that  the  study  chose  to  start 
in  1970.  First,  the  1970s  were  the  beginning  of  the  dramatic  decrease 
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in  marriage  rates  and  an  increase  in  divorce  rates  in  most  western 
European  countries  and  the  United  States  (Sorrentino,  1990).  Second,  it 
was  also  a time  when  modern  countries  started  experiencing  economic 
recessions  and  commenced  the  restructuring  of  their  industries 
(Doeringer.  1990). 

There  are  several  reasons  why  these  seven  countries  were  selected. 
First,  they  are  all  highly  industrialized.  Second,  they  had  been 
suffering  some  form  of  economic  recession  and  had  a high  percentage  of 
women  participating  in  the  labor  force.  Third,  all  are  regarded  as 
democratic  societies.  Fourth,  each  had  available  a reliable  collection 
of  data  from  1970  to  1987  on  needed  variables.  Though  these  countries 
might  not  be  representative  of  all  industrialized  countries,  their 
characteristics  meet  the  primary  criteria  necessary  for  this  analysis. 
Most  data  for  the  same  variables  could  be  consistently  retrieved  from 
the  same  statistical  source,  the  United  Nations.  When  data  was  missing 
from  the  U.N.  publications  and  the  researcher  had  to  utilize  other 
sources,  figures  for  the  same  year  or  similar  years  was  compared.  Only 
when  there  are  a less  than  2%  discrepancy  in  the  data  would  the 
researcher  use  these  figures.  In  addition,  for  the  two  or  three  missing 
data  points  that  were  not  available  in  any  of  the  United  Nations 
publications,  the  researcher  utilized  official  statistical  publications 
from  studied  countries.  The  same  principle  was  followed:  available  data 
for  the  two  closest  years  in  both  sources  were  compared.  Most  of  the 
times,  these  figures  were  very  similar.  The  tolerated  discrepancy  was 
also  limited  to  two  percent.  When  we  failed  to  find  data  from  the  same 
year  the  figures  available  for  the  previous  year  and  the  year  following 
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the  missing  data  were  added  and  then  divided  by  two  to  obtain  the 
inferential  value.  The  variable  that  most  often  had  missing  data  was 
annual  population.  Since  national  populations  do  not  change  radically 
from  year  to  year,  the  utilization  of  an  inferential  value  will  not  be 
greatly  different  from  the  true  value. 

There  are  missing  data  for  Norway  and  Germany  for  the  number  of 
married  and  unmarried  women  aged  15-44.  As  with  population  figures,  the 
number  of  married  women  and  unmarried  women  aged  15-44  will  not  suddenly 
increase  or  decrease  unless  there  is  a dramatic  change  in  the  number  of 
marriages  or  divorces.  For  instance,  if  the  number  of  marriages 
suddenly  increased  at  an  astronomical  rate  in  1970.  in  1971  the  number 
of  unmarried  women  aged  15-44  will  decrease  drastically.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  (un)married  people  in  the  population  will  not 
change  too  much  from  year  to  year  unless  the  above  hypothetical 
situation  should  occur.  Whether  such  hypothetical  situations  actually 
existed  can  be  detected  by  checking  in  the  United  Nations  Demooraphir 
Yearbook  for  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  year  preceding  the  year  that 
the  figure  for  the  number  of  (un)married  women  was  missing.  Because  no 
such  instance  was  found,  we  are  confident  that  the  inferential  values  of 

the  number  of  (un)married  women  in  these  two  countries  is  close  to  the 
actual  figures. 

Primary  sources  of  data  for  the  United  Nations  reports  are  sets  of 
questionnaires  sent  annually  and  monthly  to  services  and  other 
appropriate  government  offices"  throughout  the  world  (United  Nations 
Demographic  Yearbook,  1990,  p.  3).  Even  though  countries  that 
participate  in  these  data  collection  efforts  are  requested  to  follow 
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guidelines  from  the  United  Nations,  the  means  of  data  collection  still 
vary  from  country  to  country.  Data  collected  include  complete 
population  counts  from  census  figures  and  estimates  from  selected 
samples  drawn  from  the  census  (Department  of  International  Economic  & 
Social  Affairs,  1990a).  Inconsistencies  in  the  collection  of  the 
original  data  from  the  studied  countries  raises  two  concerns- -first,  the 
reliability  of  the  data  and  the  estimates,  and  second,  the  comparability 
of  data  among  various  countries.  It  is  essential  to  address  these  two 
issues  before  there  is  any  further  discussion. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook.  "Reliable 
estimates  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  base  data.  Reliable 
estimates  are  those  having  their  origin  in  a population  census:  those 
based  on  a sample  survey  representing  the  majority  of  the  population: 
and.  provided  the  total  population  is  under  1000  persons,  those  obtained 
by  annual  administrative  counting  of  population.  A second  criterion  of 
reliability  is  the  method  of  time  adjustment.  Time  adjustment  by  the 
popul ati on- register  method,  or  by  the  balancing  equation  method,  is 
considered  reliable,  provided  the  components  of  the  adjusting  factors 
are  adequately  accounted  for"  (1990,  p.  12).  To  assist  researchers  who 
utilize  these  statistics,  the  United  Nations  typesets  data  considered  to 
be  reliable  in  roman  type  and  the  less  reliable  in  italics.  All  data 

selected  for  this  study  were  in  roman  types  and,  thus,  identified  as 
reliable. 

The  utilization  of  secondary  data  brings  home  to  researchers  the 
reality  that  he  or  she  had  no  control  over  the  collection  of  the  data 
and  inevitably  possesses  less  information  about  them  than  does"  the 
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agency  that  collected  the  original  data  (Lee,  1982.  p.  27).  As 
discussed  in  the  Introduction,  the  purpose  of  a cross-societal  study  is 
to  generate  theory  at  the  structural  level.  Such  a study  makes  no 
attempt  to  generalize  the  characteristics  of  the  at-large  population  of 
studied  countries.  With  such  a principle,  the  reliability  of  aggregated 
data  is  not  an  issue  in  a cross- societal  study.  However,  to  ease  the 
minds  of  some  researchers,  we  are  still  under  the  obligation  to  discuss 
whether  the  reliability  of  aggregated  data  should  be  of  concern  to 
cross-societal  studies. 

In  every  survey  or  census  sample,  unless  the  selected  sample  truly 
reflect  the  aggregated  characteristics  of  the  population  of  interest, 
sampling  error  exists  (Babbie.  1989:  Singleton  et.  al . . 1993).  It  is 
very  difficult,  to  obtain  truly  representative  samples  from  the 
population  that  could  reflect  with  complete  accuracy  the  characteristics 
of  the  total  population.  However,  agencies  that  are  responsible  for  the 
collection  and  calculation  of  aggregated  data  are  institutions  not  only 
staffed  with  the  best  specialists  but  also  equipped  with  the  most 
advanced  technology  and  possess  the  most  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
demographic  and  geographic  characteristics  of  the  population  at  large. 
The  quality  of  these  census/survey  data  collected  by  these  agencies  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  other  private  or  public  research 
institutions.  In  other  words,  if  researchers  do  not  have  confidence  in 
the  quality  of  aggregated  data  collected  by  specially  trained  agencies, 
would  researchers  be  able  to  utilize  with  confidence  survey  studies 
conducted  by  private  or  public  institutions?  The  reasoning  presented 
here  is  that  the  reliability  of  aggregated  data  should  not  be  of  concern 
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unless  researchers  have  legitimate  reasons  to  suspect  the  agency  of 
falsifying  data  for  political  reasons  or  to  challenge  the  credentials  of 
the  collection  agencies,  possibly  those  Third  World  countries.  As  was 
stated  in  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Yearbook.  "Statistics  and 
indicators  have  been  compiled  mainly  from  official  national  and 
international  sources,  as  these  are  more  authoritative  and 
comprehensive..,"  (1993,  p.  5), 

Comparability  of  data  is  the  other  issue  that  needs  to  be 
addressed.  The  nature  of  this  study  is  to  trace  the  trends  of  marriage 
and  divorce  within  a handful  of  developed  countries  from  1970  to  1987. 
The  concern  is  whether  the  collected  data  are  comparable  across  time 
periods  and  among  the  studied  countries.  With  reference  to  the  limited 
information,  some  of  it  in  footnote  form,  in  the  United  Natinn.s 
Demographic  Yearbook,  the  United  Nations  Yearbook  of  Labor  Statistics, 
and  various  other  statistical  publications  from  studied  countries,  the 
collected  data  are  "more  generally  available  as  time  series  and  more 
comparable  among  countries  than  other  sources."  (United  Nations 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1993,  p.  5).  In  accordance  with  the  introduction 
^.atistical  Yearbook  (1991),  "One  major  aim  of  the  Statistical 
Yearbook  is  to  present  series  which  are  as  nearly  comparable  across 
countries  as  the  available  statistics  permit.  Considerable  efforts  are 
also  made  among  the  international  suppliers  of  data  and  by  the  staff  of 
the  Yearbook  to  ensure  the  compatibility  of  various  series.  ...  In 
general,  the  data  presented  reflect  the  methodological  recommendations 
of  the  United  Nations  publications,  and  of  other  international  bodies 
concerned  with  statistics. 


. . Use  of  international  recommendations 
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not  only  promotes  international  comparability  of  the  data  but  also 
ensure  a degree  of  compatibility  regarding  the  underlying  concepts, 
definitions  and  classifications  relating  to  different  series.  However, 
much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  area  and  for  this  reason,  some  table 
can  serve  only  as  a first  source  of  data,  which  require  further 

adjustment  before  being  used  for  more  in-depth  analytical  studies" 

(p.  4). 

Being  cautioned  by  the  United  Nations  specialists,  raw  data  are 
retrieved  and  necessary  adjustments  are  made  to  increase  the 
comparability  of  data.  For  instance,  the  employment  rate  was  defined 
differently  from  country  to  country.  Some  countries  defined  it  as  the 
number  of  people  active  in  the  labor  force  per  population  aged  15-64, 
while  some  other  countries  defined  it  as  per  population  aged  15-74 
(United  Nations.  International  Labor  Office.  1990).  To  avoid  this 
problem,  employment  rates  in  this  study  were  calculated  directly  from 
raw  data,  number  of  (wo)men  active  in  the  labor  force  and  the  number  of 
(wo)men  aged  15-64.  Utilizing  raw  data,  we  were  able  to  maximize  the 
comparability  of  data.  The  other  precaution  taken  to  increase  the 
comparability  of  data  among  countries  was  the  utilization  of  ratios, 
such  as  male  to  female  income  ratios.  Using  ratios  eliminates  concerns 
on  currency  fluctuation  and  the  interchangeability  of  currency. 

In  cross -national  survey  studies,  researchers  are  obliged  to  make 
every  possible  attempt  to  secure  comparability  of  questionnaires.  To 
achieve  such  goal,  many  times  researchers  have  to  modify  a questionnaire 
to  accommodate  the  special  cultural  or  structure  background  of  a 
particular  society  (Babbie.  1989).  With  these  necessary  precaution  on 
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the  modification  of  questionnaires,  can  researchers  doing  cross-national 
studies  be  completely  confident  of  the  comparability  of  the  different 
sets  of  questionnaires  designed  for  different  countries.  In  fact, 
researchers  encounter  the  dilemma  that  they  can  never  tell  if  different 
questionnaires  are  perfectly  comparable.  What  researchers  can  do  is 
only  minimize  the  incomparability  but  they  can  never  secure  full 
comparability.  Similarly,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  necessary 
precautions  were  taken  to  minimize  the  possible  problems  of 
incomparability,  but  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  present  data  sets 
were  compiled  with  perfect  comparability.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
the  attempt  to  demonstrate  full  comparability  of  cross -societal  data  is 
misleading  and  unwarranted,  a subject  that  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  the  suggestion  section  of  Chapter  5. 

Measurements 

Refined  Marriage  RatP*; 

One  of  the  two  dependent  variables  used  in  this  study  is  refined 
marriage  rates.  The  widely  accepted  definition  of  marriage  rates  is  the 
annual  number  of  marriage  per  1000  single  women  aged  15-44.  The  reason 
that  the  age  group  15-44  is  used  as  the  denominator  for  the  calculation 
of  refined  marriage  rates  is  "the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  marry 
between  the  age  of  15-44."  (National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  1993, 
p.  5)  However,  to  avoid  any  possible  confusion  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  term  single  women",  this  researcher  defined  refined  marriage  rates 
as  the  annual  number  of  marriages  per  unmarried  women,  which  included 
never -married,  divorced,  and  widowed,  aged  15-44. 
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The  data  on  numbers  of  marriages  are  available  in  various  volumes 
United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook:  Special  Topic  on  Marri;^np 
and  Divorce  (1976,  1982,  1990).  These  statistics  on  numbers  of 
marriages  reported  "include  both  first  marriages  and  remarriages  after 
divorce,  widowhood  or  annulment.  . . . These  statistics  refer  to  the 
number  of  marriages  performed,  and  not  to  be  the  number  of  persons 
marrying"  (1990,  p.  92).  Since  all  countries  included  in  this  study 
practice  monogamy,  it  would  be  extremely  unusual,  though  not  impossible, 
for  the  same  woman  to  be  married  more  than  once  any  one  year.  Based  on 
this  logic,  number  of  marriages  performed  was  regarded  as  the  number  of 
women  married  in  any  one  particular  year.  Figures  on  the  number  of 
unmarried  women  aged  15-44  is  available  in  three  different  editions  of 
United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook:  Special  Topic  on  Marriage  and 
Divorce.  Refined  marriage  rates,  calculated  with  number  of  marriages  as 
the  numerator  and  number  of  unmarried  women  aged  15-44  as  the 
denominator,  is  used  as  the  measurement  for  the  percentage  of  eligible 
women  in  a specific  country  who  married  in  a particular  year. 

Refined  Divorce  Rat.P*; 

The  widely  accepted  definition  of  refined  divorce  rates  is  number 
of  divorces  per  1000  married  women  in  any  one  year.  Statistics  on 
divorce  refer  to  "the  number  of  divorces  granted,  and  not  to  the  number 
of  persons  divorcing"  (United  Nations  Department  of  International 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  1990a,  p.  114).  Since  all  the  countries  in 
this  study  practice  monogamy,  it  is  very  unlikely  for  the  same  woman  to 
divorce  more  than  once  in  a year,  so  the  number  of  divorces  is 
considered  to  be  the  number  of  women  divorced  in  any  one  particular 
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year.  The  second  dependent  variable,  refined  divorce  rates,  was 
calculated  with  number  of  divorce  as  the  numerator  and  number  of  married 
women  as  the  denominator.  It  is  used  as  the  measurement  of  the 
percentage  of  married  women  who  divorced  in  any  one  particular  year  in  a 
specific  country.  Figures  on  the  number  of  divorced  women  is  also 
available  in  the  three  different  editions  of  the  United  Nations 
Demographic  Yearbook:  Special  Issue  on  Marriage  and  Divorce- 
Population 

Data  on  population  are  found  in  various  volumes  of  the  United 
Nations  Demographic  Yearbook  (1990).  Population  is  defined  as 
residents  of  a given  country  or  area  whether  or  not  they  were 
physically  present  there  at  the  reference  date."  (p.  7).  Total 
population  or  such  subsets  as  number  of  men  or  women,  single  or  married 
were  used  as  the  denominator  to  calculate  such  statistics  number  of 
service  workers  per  capita,  marriage  rate,  or  labor  force  participation 
rate,  all  covered  below. 

Employment  Rates 

According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  (1989), 
the  employment  rate  is  defined  as  the  percentage  of  (wo)men  aged  15-64 
that  are  active  in  the  labor  force.  In  other  words,  the  age  group  from 
15  to  64  is  considered  as  the  source  of  labor  power  for  industries. 

This  age  group  was  used  in  this  study  as  the  denominator  for  calculating 
the  (fe)male  labor  force  participation  rate.  Number  of  (wo)men  active 
in  the  labor  force  is  used  as  the  numerator.  The  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  rate  was  calculated  with  the  male  labor 
force  participation  rate  as  numerator  and  the  female  labor  force 
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participation  rate  as  denominator.  This  relative  employment  rate  of 
male  to  female  was  determined  as  the  first  independent  variable  for  the 
measurement  of  the  explicit  economic  value  of  (wo)men.  When  the 
relative  employment  rate  of  male  to  female  increases  in  favor  to  men,  it 
indicates  men  contribute  greater  labor  power  at  the  societal  level.  The 
function  of  this  relative  employment  variable  was  used  as  an  indicator 
of  a change  in  marriage  and  divorce  rates.  This  measurement  is 
available  in  various  volumes  of  Statistical  Abstract  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Census  and  the  Labor  Force  Statistics  published 
by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  of 
the  European  Community. 

Income 

Income  was  defined  as  "the  monetary  pay  a person  receive  in  the 
labor  market  for  the  work  one  provides."  The  average  income  of 
(fe)males  is  not  available  in  any  of  the  United  Nations  publications, 
the  closest  measurement  available  is  wages  in  manufacturing  activities, 
which  is  available  in  various  volumes  of  United  Nations  Yearbook  nf 
Labor  Statistics.  The  male  wage  rate  was  used  as  the  numerator  and  the 
female  wage  rate  as  the  denominator  to  calculate  the  male  to  female 
income  ratio.  The  income  ratio  was  used  as  the  second  independent 
variable  for  the  measurement  of  the  explicit  value  of  (wo)men  to 
indicate  the  change  of  marriage  and  divorce  rates^. 


United  States  does  not  have  separate  data  on  male 
and  temale  wages  in  manufacturing  industries,  so  median 
tuil-time  (fe)male  income  is  obtained  from  Statistical 
^stract  of  the  United  States  and  used  instead. 
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Proportion  of  Women  in  LeqIslaturG 

In  democratic  societies  where  human  rights  are  respected  and 
individuals  are  considered  equal  in  the  legal  system,  political  power 
resides  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  public  might  not  be  able  to 
directly  execute  their  power  of  the  decision-making  in  government 
policy,  but  they  select  representatives  who  serve  in  the  central 
government  and  exercise  the  political  power  on  behalf  of  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.  The  actual  central  political  system  in 
democratic  societies  might  be  somewhat  different  from  country  to 
country,  they  serve  the  same  function.  Similarly,  though  the  central 
political  representatives  elected  have  different  titles,  they  are 
comparable  in  their  political  function  in  a democratic  society.  The 
number  of  female  representatives  in  a legislative  system  reflects  the 
change  in  the  political  power  of  women.  Since  legislative 
representatives  are  elected  to  serve  on  a term  basis,  the  gender  ratio 
in  a legislature  remains  the  same  for  every  term,  which  could  be  3 to  5 
years  and  varies  from  country  to  country.  The  political  influence  of 
female  representatives  does  not  immediately  come  into  effect  as  they  are 
elected,  but  is  more  of  an  cumulative  effect.  A reasonable  adjustment 
to  reflect  this  cumulative  effect  is  to  use  the  annual  cumulative  ratio 
of  female  representatives  in  a legislature.  The  cumulative  ratio  of 
female  representatives  was  calculated  by  determining  the  annual  ratio  of 
female  representative.  The  ratio  of  female  representatives  in  the 
central  government  was  employed  as  an  independent  variable  for  measuring 
the  potential  control  by  women  of  the  explicit  economic  resources  and 
its  influence  on  changes  in  marriage  and  divorce.  The  number  of 
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(fe)inale  representatives  in  a central  government,  is  available  in 
Distribution  of  Seats  Between  Men  and  Women  in  National  Assemblies 
published  by  the  United  Nations  Inter-Parl iamentary  Union  in  1987  and 

^3tistical  Yearbook  of  Norway  published  by  the  Norwegian  government 
1994. 

Service  Worker 

The  number  of  service  workers  in  a country  was  used  as  a 
measurement  of  the  implicit  value  of  household  labor  performed  by  women. 
In  accordance  with  the  International  Standard  Classification  of 
Occupation  revised  in  1968  by  the  International  Labor  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  service  workers  are  defined  as  personnel  and  owners 
in  various  industries  that  render  personal  daily  services  to  the  public. 
Since  the  demand  for  service  workers  is  influenced  by  the  size  of  the 
total  population,  the  reasonable  adjustment  is  to  divide  the  number  of 
service  workers  by  the  total  number  of  population  to  obtain  the  number 
of  service  workers  per  capita.  Number  of  service  workers  was  employed 
as  the  fourth  indicator  of  the  change  in  marriage  and  divorce  rates. 

This  information  is  available  in  the  annual  publication  of  the  United 
Nations  Yearbook  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Method  of  Analysis 

Analysis  of  this  study  will  be  approached  first  by  demonstrating 
the  demographic  trends.  Utilizing  separate  graphs  on  the  four 
independent  variables- -the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rates,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio,  the  number  of 
service  workers  per  capita,  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
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legislature- -we  will  interpret  how  the  changes  in  these  four  categories 
are  related  to  the  two  dependent  variables,  refined  marriage  rates  and 
refined  divorce  rates,  from  the  period  of  1970  to  1987.  The  advantage 
of  using  demographic  trends  is  they  allow  researchers  to  detect  any 
sudden  sharp  increase  or  decrease  in.  say.  refined  marriage  or  divorce 
rates  in  a particular  year  or  years,  and  determine  whether  such  changes 
coincide  with  any  of  the  trend  of  the  independent  variables.  When 
independent  variables  cannot  explain  a sharp  change  in  a dependent 
variable,  the  researcher  is  cautioned  to  take  into  account  other 
possible  aspects  of  the  social  context  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  A 
major  disadvantage  in  utilizing  demographic  trends  is  that  the 
researcher  may  not  be  able  to  quantify  the  change  in  trend  between  the 
dependent  and  the  independent  variables.  Even  with  this  disadvantage, 
demographic  trend  analysis  is  still  commonly  utilized  by  researchers  in 
structural  level  studies  involving  multiple  countries,  and  using  them 
adds  productive  insights  into  the  area  being  investigated. 

To  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  of  demographic  trend  analysis, 
simple  correlation  analysis  of  the  two  dependent  variables  to  the  four 
independent  variables  for  the  seven  studied  countries  will  be  presented. 
This  correlation  analysis  quantifies  the  paired  relation  between  a 
dependent  variable  and  an  independent  variable.  One  major  concern  of 
the  simple  correlation  is  the  small  number  of  years  of  data  acquired  in 
the  analysis  because  this  small  N could  deflate  the  significance  level 
of  the  correlation.  In  other  words,  the  interpretation  of  the  results 
must  take  into  consideration  the  small  number  of  cases. 
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Lastly,  a general  discussion  on  different  trends  in  marriage  and 
divorce  rates  among  the  seven  countries  studied  will  be  provided.  Such 
questions  as  what  similar  patterns  do  those  countries  with  high  refined 
divorce  or  marriage  rates  have  in  common  and  what  will  the  future  trend 
in  marriage  and  divorce  in  the  seven  countries  studied  be  will  be  asked 
and  answered. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter  separate  analyses  on  relationship  between  the  two 
dependent  variables- -refined  divorce  and  refined  marriage  rates --and  the 
four  independent  variables- -male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
rates,  male  to  female  income  rates,  number  of  service  workers  per 
capital,  and  cumulative  percentage  of  female  in  legislature- -on 
individual  countries  will  first  be  presented.  The  possible  trend  on  the 
divorce  and  marriage  of  individual  countries  in  the  late  80s  and  the  90s 
is  discussed.  Correlation  matrix  tables  and  brief  discussions  on  the 
correlation  are  presented  at  the  end  of  each  country  studied.  A 
comparison  on  the  change  in  marriage  and  divorce  trends  of  the  studied 
countries  will  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  four  hypothesis  to  be  investigated  in  this  study  are: 
Hypothesis  1:  A high  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rates  is  hypothesized  to  be  positively  related  to 
the  refined  marriage  rates,  but  negatively  to  the  refined  divorce 
rates. 

Hypothesis  2:  The  ratio  of  men’s  to  women’s  income  is  hypothesized 
to  be  positively  related  to  marriage,  but  negatively  to  divorce. 
Hypothesis  3:  The  proportion  of  legislative  (or  central  government 
representatives  elected  by  the  public)  seats  occupied  by  women  is 
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hypothesized  to  be  negatively  related  to  the  refined  marriage 
rates,  but  positively  related  to  the  refined  divorce  rates. 
Hypothesis  4:  The  number  of  service  workers  is  hypothesized  to  be 
in  negative  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates,  but  in 
positive  relation  to  the  refined  divorce  rates. 

Individual  Country  Analyses 

Denmark 

Refined  divorce  rate.  The  refined  divorce  rates  in  Denmark 
(Figure  4-1),  showed  an  overall  pattern  of  increase  from  1970  to  1987, 
although  the  periods  of  major  increase  were  limited  to  a few  particular 
years.  The  sharpest  increase  occurred  between  1970  and  1971  (an 
increase  of  37.75^  in  just  one  year).  Between  1971  and  1979  there  is 
little  change,  then,  from  1979  to  1983  another  more  gradual  increase 
took  place  that  resulted  in  an  additional  18,085(  increase  over  a period 
of  four  years.  The  other  characteristic  of  the  Danish  refined  divorce 
rate  is  the  37.75^  increase  in  1971  accounted  for  approximately  60^  of 
the  total  63.28^  increase  over  the  seventeen  year  period. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  for  Denmark 
(Figure  4-2)  showed  an  overall  pattern  of  decrease  over  the  seventeen- 
year  period.  The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  also 
showed  two  stages  of  movement.  The  first  decrease  occurred  between  1970 
and  1975,  only  from  1.577  to  1.415,  which  represented  a 10.27^  decrease 
over  the  five  years.  The  second  major  decrease  took  place  between  1976 
and  1983,  when  the  ratio  dropped  from  1.444  to  1.182  (an  18. 13^;  decrease 
over  the  seven-year  period).  Comparing  the  trends  in  the  refined 
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Denmark  Refined  Divorce 

From  1970  to  1987 
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Figure  4-2 
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divorce  rate  (Figure  4-1)  and  the  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rate  {Figure  4-2),  it  is  invalid  to  refer  the  sharp 
increase  in  refined  divorce  rates  of  1971  as  a response  to  the  decrease 
in  labor  force  participation  ratio.  The  second  increase  in  the  refined 
divorce  rates  in  Denmark  showed  a pattern  corresponding  to  the  decrease 
in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  in  Denmark 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  The  second  stage  of  decrease  in  the 
labor  force  ratio  began  in  1977,  which  may  have  served  as  an  antecedent 
to  the  incidence  of  divorce.  The  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  indicated  that  men  left  the  labor  force 
at  a faster  rate  than  the  replacement  rate  or  more  women  entered  into 
the  labor  market  than  departed  from  it  or  both.  Studies  of  the 
demographies  of  the  labor  force  found  evidence  that  the  change  in 
manpower  was  due  to  early  retirement  and  unemployment  of  men  (which 
eventually  could  exclude  these  men  from  the  labor  market)  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  women,  married  women  in  particular,  entering 
the  labor  market  (Kohli,  1991).  Early  retirement  of  men  puts  strain  on 
the  traditional  role  of  men  as  providers  or,  at  the  least,  major 
breadwinners.  At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  participation  of  married 
women  in  the  labor  market  further  strains  the  traditional  complementary 
roles.  To  men,  the  loss  in  social  status  resulting  from  early 
retirement  or  unemployment  can  be  a blow  to  their  egos.  Women 
shouldering  the  instrumental  role,  while  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  wife  and  mother,  can  be  overloaded  by  these  two  very 
different  social  responsibilities.  This  double  role,  on  the  one  hand, 
can  be  an  unfair  exploitation  of  their  labor  and.  on  the  other  hand,  can 
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exceed  a realistic  level  of  time  and  energy  women  have  for  both  work  and 
family.  With  both  men  and  women  being  (or  maybe  perceiving  themselves 
as)  victims  of  a changing  labor  market  and  changing  family  dynamics, 
conflict  can  arise.  Many  marriages  can  experience  troubled  times.  It 
may  take  a while  before  a couple  perceives  a marriage  to  be 
irretrievable.  Therefore,  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation  from  1976  to  1983  anticipates  the  increase  in 
refined  divorce  rates  from  1978  to  1987.  Disregarding  the  sudden 
increase  in  refined  divorce  rates  in  1971.  Figure  4-2  suggests  strong 
evidence  to  support  a negative  relation  between  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  and  the  refined  divorce  rates. 

Figure  4-3.  the  male  to  female  income  ratio,  showed  a sharp 
decrease  from  1.344  in  1970  to  1.156  in  1977  (a  13.94^  decrease  in  seven 
years).  From  1977  onward,  the  income  ratio  of  males  to  females  showed 
an  overall  increase  to  1.1878  in  1987  an  average  of  less  than  0.3^  a 
year.  Similarly,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  did  not  correlate  the 
sudden  increase  in  divorce  rates  in  1971  and  the  subsequent 
stabilization  of  those  rates  from  1971  to  1979.  The  slight  increase  in 
the  male  to  female  income  ratio  from  1977  onward  showed  a similar, 
parallel  pattern  to  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  Denmark  from  1979  to 
1987.  This  slight  increase  in  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  means  men 
were  earning  only  minimally  better  wages  than  women  after  the  mid- 
seventies  and  such  parity  may  be  related  to  the  increase  in  refined 
divorce  rates  of  Denmark  in  the  eighties.  Overall,  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  income  in  Denmark  appears  to  be  negatively  related  to  the  refined 
divorce  rates,  though  it  failed  to  explain  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
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Male  to  Female  From  1970  to  1987 
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Figure  4-3 
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refined  divorce  rate  in  1971.  However,  when  the  labor  force  ratio 
(Figure  4-2)  and  the  income  ratio  (Figure  4-3)  are  both  taken  into 
consideration  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  in 
Denmark  presented  a much  closer  corresponding  parallel  pattern  to  the 
divorce  rates  than  the  male  to  female  income  ratio. 

Figure  4-4,  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita,  presents 
data  beginning  in  1972  when  figures  were  first  gathered  on  this  subject, 
is  very  different  from  the  graphs  discussed  so  far.  In  this  figure, 
there  is  an  inconsistent  pattern  from  1972  to  1987,  with  a sharp  change 
between  1983  to  1985.  This  apparent  leap  resulted  from  a change  in  the 
method  of  data  collection  by  the  Danish  government  agency.  In  other 
words,  no  support  for  the  relation  between  refined  divorce  rates  and  the 
number  of  service  workers  per  population  can  be  concluded. 

Figure  4-5,  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature 
shows  a two  stage  of  increase  between  1970  and  1987.  The  first 
significant  increase  took  place  from  1970  to  1971  and  resulted  in  a 
28.94^  increase  in  just  one  year.  Even  though  this  significant  increase 
between  1970  and  1971  parallels  very  well  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
refined  divorce  rate  of  Denmark  in  1971,  it  should  be  considered 
coincidental,  (will  discuss  this  sudden  increase  in  refined  divorce  rate 
later).  The  second  significant  increase  in  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature  occurred  from  1979  to  1987.  The  number  increased 
by  24.32^  over  this  eight  year  period,  while  the  refined  divorce  rates 
of  the  same  period  rose  by  18.73^  in  Denmark.  Overall,  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature  suggests  a positive  relation  to  the 
refined  divorce  rates.  However,  this  increase  in  the  cumulative 
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Denmark  Service  Worker 

From  1972  to  1987 


Figure  4-4 
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Denmark  Legislature 

Proportion  of  Women  From  1970  to  1987 
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percentage  of  females  in  legislature  in  Figure  (4-5)  does  not  show  as 
good  a parallel  (positive  or  reverse)  to  the  refined  divorce  rates  in 
Denmark  as  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
(Figure  4-2) . 

Explaining  the  sharp  increase  in  divorce.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  there  was  a sharp  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  from 

1970  to  1971  in  Denmark  which  resulted  in  a 37.75^  increase  within  one 
year.  Since  1971  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  Denmark  slowed,  totalling 
a 18.53^  increase  over  the  sixteen-year  period,  or  only  a 1.16t  average 
annual  increase.  Even  though  the  divorce  rates  of  the  1960s  are  not 
included  in  the  analysis,  the  refined  divorce  rate  of  1960s  bear 
examining  in  order  to  clarify  whether  this  sharp  increase  started  in 

1971  or  originated  prior  to  it. 

The  refined  divorce  rates  in  Denmark  for  1966,  1967,  1968  and  1969 
are  0.0058,  0.0059.  0.0064  and  0.0075,  respectively.  Apparently  the 
refined  divorce  rates  begin  to  significantly  increase  in  1968.  This 
increase  suggests  that  some  social  change  must  have  taken  place  during 
that  period  of  time  reflected  in  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  refined 
divorce  rate.  When  the  increased  percentage  from  1967  to  1970  was 
calculated,  an  interesting  trend  emerged.  Between  1967  and  1968,  the 
Denmark  refined  divorce  rate  increased  by  8.09^.  It  shifted 
dramatically  to  17.16*  in  the  following  year,  then  slowed  to  7.59* 
between  1969  and  1970.  In  1971,  the  divorce  rate  once  again  increased 
sharply  to  37.75*  in  just  one  year.  The  question  that  needs  to  be 
addressed  here  is  what  caused  these  unstable  and  significant  fluctuation 
in  the  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  those  particular  years? 
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The  probable  answer  is  complex.  In  1969  the  Danish  legislature 
passed  a new  divorce  law  that  allowed  couples  to  obtain  a no-fault 
divorce  decree  provided  both  partners  consented  to  the  petition  after  a 
one-year  mandatory  separation.  Divorce  on  other  grounds  could  still  be 
obtained  immediately  (Glendon,  1987:  Logdberg,  1978;  Morgan.  1984).  In 
principle,  alimony,  was  awarded  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  less  affluent  partner  and  the  ability  of  the  other 
to  provide  (Commission  of  the  European  Communities.  1989;  Glendon. 

1977).  One  of  the  important  characteristics  of  no-fault  divorce  is  the 
abandon  of  blame.  This  also  means  that  neither  party  could  claim 
damages  or  compensation  from  the  other  partner  (Glendon.  1987).  One 
possible  explanation  for  the  leap  in  divorces  in  1971  might  be  traced 
back  to  when  the  legislature  was  in  the  process  of  writing  the  divorce 
law.  Because  the  law  was  likely  to  pass,  plaintiffs  in  a potential 
divorce  must  likely  realized  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  file  for 
divorce  on  grounds  of  blame  than  to  wait  until  no-fault  divorce  passed 
into  law.  One  possible  reason  for  the  slowdown  in  the  refined  divorce 
rate  from  1969  to  1970  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  transition 
from  the  passage  of  the  law  to  its  implementation.  The  new  divorce  law 
was  passed  in  1969.  it  would  not  become  law  until  the  following  year. 
1970.  After  the  enactment  of  the  no- fault  law,  a party,  whether  they 
would  have  been  plaintiff  or  defendant  under  the  old  law,  could  obtain  a 
separation  and  file  for  divorce  on  grounds  of  no-fault.  According  to 
the  new  law,  a one-year  separation  was  required  before  the  final  divorce 
decree  could  be  rendered,  so  the  slowdown  in  increase  of  divorces  in 
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1970  and  the  sharp  37.75^  increase  by  1971  reflected  the  transition  from 
the  implementation  of  the  no-fault  divorce  law. 

In  brief,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation, 
the  male  to  female  income  ratio,  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature  can  all  be  related  to.  and  perhaps  precipitated, 
the  increase  in  refined  divorce  rates  in  Denmark  from  1970  to  1987. 
Disregarding  the  sharp  increase  in  refined  divorce  rates  in  Denmark  in 
1971.  which  resulted  from  the  new  divorce  law.  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  showed  the  strongest  similarity  to  the 
trend  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  Denmark.  As  Figure  4-2  shows,  by 
1987  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  is  very  close 
to  1.15  and  appears  stable,  as  does  the  divorce  rate.  Based  on  the 
above  evidence,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  continues  stable,  the  refined  divorce 
rate  in  Denmark  most  likely  will  maintain  its  stability. 

However,  in  1989  the  Danish  government  made  some  revisions  on  the 
two  decades  old  divorce  law.  Under  the  new  revision,  couples  are 
required  to  comply  to  a six  months  of  separation  (or  consideration) 
period  on  divorce  filed  with  the  consent  of  the  other  partner  instead  of 
a one  year  separation.  A twelve  month  consideration  period  is  required 
for  divorce  without  consent.  Alimony  is  limited  to  a maximum  period  of 
ten-years  (Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  1989).  The  revised 
divorce  law  that  shortens  the  consideration  period  to  six  months  could 
rush  couples  into  divorce  without  allowing  them  a sufficient  amount  of 
time  to  work  out  their  marital  problems.  Furthermore,  the  reduction  in 
alimony  can  serve  as  a relief  to  the  partner  with  greater  economic 
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possessions  from  the  fear  of  loosing  a chunk  of  his/her  property  at  the 
time  of  divorce,  which  in  a lot  of  cases  is  a major  criterion  in  the 
final  decision  of  divorce  (Zelder.  1993). 

Predictions  on  future  divorce  trend.  Referring  to  Figure  (1) 
on  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Denmark,  after  the  enforcement  of  the 
no-fault  and  fault  mixed-ground  of  divorce  passed  in  1969,  the  refined 
divorce  rate  in  Denmark  responded  with  a sharp  increase  in  1971.  Based 
on  the  mentioned  reasoning  and  the  actual  responding  pattern  of  the 
Danish  to  the  divorce  law  passed  in  1969.  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  refined  divorce  rate  of  Denmark  could  greatly 
increase  in  early  nineties. 

Refined  marriage  rates.  The  refined  marriage  rates  in  Denmark 
(Figure  4-6)  from  1970  to  1987  showed  two  major  trends.  From  1970  to 
1982.  there  was  a consistent  decrease  of  55.68:1;  in  the  total,  from  0.102 
down  to  0.045  over  the  period  of  twelve  years  with  the  exception  of 
1974.  From  1982  onward  the  refined  marriage  rates  in  Denmark  showed  a 
slight  increase  from  0.045  to  0.050  in  1987  with  a total  change  for  the 
five  year  period  of  11.26^.  Male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
rates  (Figure  4-2)  also  showed  a major  decrease  around  the  period  of 
1970  to  1982  from  1.577  down  to  1.211.  or  a 23.2211;  decrease  over  the 
twelve  year  period.  Between  1982  and  1987  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation  showed  a slight  decreased  of  5.15^,  going  from 
1.2106  to  1.1482  in  the  five  year  period.  The  overall  decrease  in  the 
ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  from  1970  to  1987  was 
27.18^.  In  general,  the  refined  marriage  rates  in  Denmark  and  the  ratio 
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Figure  4-6 
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of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  showed  a strong  negative 
relation. 

Figure  4-3  shows  two  major  trends  in  the  male  to  female  income 
ratio.  Between  1970  and  1977  the  income  ratio  decreased  from  1.344  to 
1.156  (or  13.94^  in  the  seven  years)  followed  by  a slight  increase  from 
1.156  in  1977  to  1.175  in  1982  (or  1.65^  in  the  this  five  years).  From 
1982  onward,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  increases  from  1.175  to 
1.188  by  1.05^  over  the  five  year  period.  Similarly,  the  refined 
marriage  rates  of  Denmark  showed  significant  decreases  from  1970  to  1977 
(with  the  exception  in  1974).  However,  while  the  refined  marriage  rates 
maintained  a continuous  decrease  between  1977  and  1982,  the  male  to 
female  income  ratio  rebounded  into  a pattern  of  increase.  When  refined 
marriage  rates  started  to  increase  in  1982,  after  more  than  a decade  of 
continuous  decline,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  reversed  its  decline 
in  1985.  Overall,  it  appears  the  refined  marriage  rates  of  Denmark  have 
only  a modest  relation  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  income  rates. 

The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (Figure  4-4)  showed  an 
inconsistent  pattern  from  1972  to  1987  and  failed  to  show  a correlation 
with  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  Denmark  during  that  same  period  of 
time.  The  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-5) 
showed  a significant  increase  from  0.106  in  1970  to  0.202  in  1987  (a 
90.30^  increase  for  the  seventeen -year  period).  The  increase  in  the 
cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  between  1972  and  1978 
was  only  5.06^  during  a period  in  which  the  refined  marriage  rate 
experienced  a major  fluctuation.  When  the  refined  marriage  rate  once 
again  resumed  up  its  major  decline  between  1978  and  1982.  the  cumulative 
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percentage  of  females  in  legislature  experienced  a major  surge, 
increasing  a 15.94^  in  those  five  years.  Between  1982  and  1987.  the 
pattern  of  refined  marriage  rates  reversed,  increasing  while  the 
cumulative  proportion  of  females  in  legislature  slowed  its  increase.  In 
general,  from  1970  to  1987  the  cumulative  percentage  of  female  in 
legislature  showed  a strong  negative  relation  to  the  refined  marriage 
rates  of  Denmark. 

In  brief,  the  figures  presented  evidence  to  support  a significant 
positive  relation  between  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio,  and  the  refined  marriage 
rates  in  Denmark  between  1970  to  1987.  The  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature  showed  a significant  negative  relation  to  the 
refined  Danish  divorce  rates.  However,  it  was  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature  that  showed  the  most  consistent  parallel  pattern 
to  the  refined  marriage  rates  in  Denmark. 

Predictions  on  future  marriage  trend.  The  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  reached  1.15,  in  1987.  coinciding  with 
a government  commitment  to  promote  equality  in  the  work  force  (Nordic 
Council  Committee,  1994).  so  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  in  the  labor 
force  could  expect  to  continue  its  slow  decrease  and  to  become  a very 
nearly  equal  (1.0)  sometime  in  the  1990s.  In  addition,  by  1987  the 
cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  by  1987  reached  slightly 
over  20  percent.  These  two  factors,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
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legislature,  may  still  exert  an  influence  on  the  refined  marriage  rates 
in  the  1990s. 

Statistical  analysis.  Denmark.  The  zero-order  correlation 
matrix  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  (Table  4-1)  showed  strongest 
significant  correlations  between  the  refined  marriage  rates  (RFMA)  and 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  (MFLFPRR)  followed 
by  a negative  relationship  to  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
legislature,  and  lastly  a modest  positive  relation  to  the  male  to  female 
income  ratio  (MFINC).  Refined  divorce  rates  showed  the  strongest 
positive  relation  to  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature 
(CUPFL).  followed  by  a negative  relation  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation,  and  a modest  negative  relation  to  the  male  to 
female  income  ratio  (MFINC).  In  sum,  these  figures  and  the  univariate 
correlation  showed  a negative  relationship  between  the  increase  in 
refined  divorce  rates,  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation,  and  the  male  to  female  income  ratio.  A positive 
relation  between  the  increase  in  refined  divorce  rates  and  the 
cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  is  also  supported. 
Refined  marriage  rates  are  found  to  be  related  to  the  decrease  in  the 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and  the  male  to  female  income 
ratio,  where  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  is  in 
negative  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates.  Finally,  we  failed  to 
find  support  for  a relationship  between  refined  divorce/marriage  rates 
and  number  of  service  workers  per  capita. 
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Table  4-1.  Deninark.  Zero-order  correlation  matrix. 


RFDV 


RFMA 
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Finland 

Refined  divorce  rate.  Figure  4-7  shows  that  from  1970  to  1987 

there  was  an  increase  of  60.89^  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  Finland. 
The  major  increase  in  this  rate  occurred  between  1970  and  1974  (59.93^ 
for  the  four-year  period).  This  was  followed  by  a decrease  in  1975  and 
then  an  increase  until  reaching  a peak  in  1978.  Between  1978  and  1980 
the  refined  divorce  rates  of  Finland  dropped  by  8.84^  in  two  years,  back 
to  the  1975  level.  Over  the  next  four  years  (1980-1984),  the  refined 
divorce  rate  remained  quite  stable  until,  in  1985,  it  reached  its  lowest 
point  in  a decade.  The  next  year  it  started  to  increase  again,  reaching 
a level  close  to  its  highest  point  in  the  late  seventies. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  in  Finland 
(Figure  4-8)  experienced  a significant  and  virtually  continuous  decrease 
from  1970  to  1987  (a  decline  of  17.04^  over  the  seventeen  year  period). 
The  sharpest  decrease  in  the  ratio,  accounting  for  56.33^  of  the  total 
decrease,  took  place  in  just  one  four-year  period  between  1970  and  1975. 
A second  more  gradual  decrease  began  in  1976  and  dropping  by  7.93^  over 
a seven  year  period.  From  1984  to  1987.  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation  remained  stable  from  1984  to  1987. 
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Finland  Labor  Force 

Male  to  Female  Rates  1970  to  1987 
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As  was  true  for  Finland’s  refined  divorce  rates,  the  major  change 
in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  rates  occurred 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventies.  Even  though  presented  an  overall 
strong  negative  relation  to  divorce  rates  from  1970  to  1987,  the  ratio 
of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation,  failed  to  show  a convincing 

parallel  pattern  to  the  change  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  Finland 
after  1974. 

The  male  to  female  income  ratio  (Figure  4-9)  shows  a very  smooth 
and  continuous  decrease  from  1970  to  1987  with  the  exception  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  1983  and  a minor  jump  in  1985.  Overall,  the 
male  to  female  income  ratio  dropped  by  8.94:!;  over  this  seventeen -year 
period  from  1.421  to  1.294.  Even  though  the  male  to  female  income  ratio 
showed  a significant  pattern  of  decrease  over  the  seventeen -year  period, 
it  failed  to  present  much  similarity  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  refined 
divorce  rates.  While  there  is  some  evidence  to  say  that  the  male  to 
female  income  ratio  is  negatively  related  to  the  refined  divorce  rates 
from  1970  to  1987,  it  is  risky,  base  on  the  figures,  to  draw  conclusions 
about  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  correlation. 

The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (Figure  4-10),  showed  a 
continuous  increase  from  1970  to  1974.  with  an  8.69:t  increase  in  four 
years.  Thereafter  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  fluctuated 
in  an  irregular  pattern  until  1987.  Because  of  these  fluctuations, 
there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  support  a relation  between  the 
refined  divorce  rates  and  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita. 

The  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-11) 
showed  a very  smooth  continuous  rise  over  the  seventeen -year  period 
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Figure  4-9 
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Finland  Service  Worker 

From  1970  to  1987 


Figure  4-10 
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Finland  Legislature 

Proportion  of  Women  From  1970  to  1987 
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Figure  4-11 
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between  1970  and  1987,  increasing  at  a rate  of  50.48^.  As  with  the 
trends  shown  in  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  and  male  to  female 
income  ratio  (figures  4-8  and  4-9,  respectively),  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature  shows  a relation  to  the  divorce 
rate  through  1974,  but  fails  to  show  a relationship  between  the  two 
after  1975.  Thus,  it  is  risky  to  draw  conclusion  about  the  strength  of 
the  relationship  between  the  two. 

An  issue  of  concern  here  is  why  these  three  indicators- -the  ratio 
of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation,  the  male  to  female  income 
ratio,  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature- -only 
showed  a good  parallel  to  the  increase  in  refined  divorce  rates  from 
1970  to  1974.  This  directed  our  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  Finnish  law  in  the  seventies.  This  line  of  inquiry  proved 
fruitless  because  on  reviewing  Finland,  it  was  revealed  that  the 
Marriage  Act  enforced  during  the  period  of  1970  to  1987  was  passed  in 
1929  (Glendon,  1987)  and  it  was  until  1986  that  the  New  Marriage  Act  was 
submitted  to  Legislature.  It  went  into  effect  on  January  1.  1988 
(Savolainen,  1988).  We  concluded  the  stabilization  of  the  refined 
divorce  rates  from  the  mid-seventies  into  the  mid-eighties  did  not 
result  from  any  change  in  marriage  law  legislation. 

Another  social  context  related  to  divorce  rate.  Being  puzzled 
by  this  seemingly  inexplicable  change  in  the  refined  divorce  rates,  we 
searched  for  answers  from  literature  on  marriage  and  divorce.  Different 
from  the  approach  in  this  study,  which  utilizes  employment  rates  as  an 
indicator  of  (fe)male  economic  autonomy  and  ability  to  provide  for  a 
family  or  to  maintain  independence,  some  researchers  used  unemployment 
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to  indicate  the  incapability  of  men  to  fulfill  their  provider  roles  and 
the  failure  of  women  to  achieve  self-sufficient  statuses.  These 
researchers  found  evidence  that  marriage  rates  of  men  are  negatively 
related  to  their  unemployment  status  (Lerman,  1989:  Payne.  1989;  Sander. 
1992).  Likewise,  divorce  was  found  to  have  a positive  relationship  to 
the  unemployment  of  men  {Jensen  & Smith,  1990). 

In  contemporary  society,  very  often  the  income  men  bring  home  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  a family  with  a comfortable  and  secure  living 
standard.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  contemporary  men  enter 
marriage  with  the  expectation  that  their  wives  should  share  the  provider 
role  or  to  temporarily  assume  it  should  their  husbands  be  out  of  the 
labor  market.  "In  the  current  era  when  most  women  work  outside  the  home 
before  and  after  marriage,  the  concept  of  affordability  clearly  needs  to 
be  expanded  to  include  women’s  income"  (Qian  & Preston,  1993,  p.  495). 

In  light  of  these  expectations,  it  is  necessary,  at  this  point,  to 
examine  the  changing  patterns  of  male  to  female  unemployment  rates  in 
Finland  during  the  period  of  1970  to  1987  to  discover  a possible 
explanation  for  the  relative  stabilization  of  the  refined  divorce  rates 
in  Finland  after  1975. 

In  pursuit  of  an  explanation,  we  looked  at  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  unemployment  (Figure  4-12)  in  Finland  from  1970  through  1987 
(OECD,  1989).  They  showed  a strikingly  similar  pattern  to  the  refined 
divorce  rates  during  the  same  period.  The  pattern  of  the  two.  the  ratio 
of  male  to  female  unemployment  rates  and  the  refined  divorce  rates  of 
Finland,  were  negatively  related  before  1975,  and  since  then  were 
positively  related.  The  highest  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
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unemployment  rates  occurred  between  1970  to  1974,  going  from  2.408  down 
to  0.800,  which  resulted  in  a 66.78^  decrease  in  this  four-year  period. 
The  Increase  in  refined  divorce  rates  during  that  same  period  of  time 
was  59.93^.  Like  the  refined  divorce  rates,  the  male  to  female 
unemployment  rates,  since  1975  showed  a pattern  of  increase.  Between 
1975  and  1987  the  male  to  female  unemployment  ratio  increased  from  1.120 
to  1.332.  for  a total  increase  of  18.93^.  During  that  same  period  of 
time,  the  refined  divorce  rate  of  Finland  increased  by  19.06^.  The 
degree  of  increase/decrease,  in  percent,  between  the  refined  divorce 
rates  and  the  unemployment  rates  also  closely  matched. 

At  first  glance,  this  seems  puzzling.  How  can  these 
contradictions  be  possible?  In  fact,  the  male  to  female  unemployment 
rates  in  Finland  from  1970  to  1987  presented  the  greatest  similarity  to 
the  refined  divorce  rates  among  all  the  figures  so  far  discussed.  The 
close  resemblance  in  the  percentage  of  change  and  the  similarity  in  the 
shape  of  the  curves  in  the  two  figures  clearly  suggests  that  the 
relationship  between  the  two  measurements  is  not  a coincidence,  so  there 
must  be  an  explanation.  The  question  that  needs  to  be  asked  now  is: 

Why  or  how  could  this  happen? 

To  answer  this,  we  directed  our  attention  to  research  by 
Vigderhous  & Fishman  (1978)  who  studied  the  structure  of  the  United 
States  economic  environment  and  the  United  States  divorce  rates  from 
1920  to  1969.  They  found  the  divorce  rates  were  positively  related  to 
the  business  cycle.  During  the  period  of  time  covered  in  their 
research,  men  were  still  regarded  as  the  breadwinner  of  family.  It  was 
in  the  seventies  that  married  women  began  to  widely  share  the  provider 
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roles  with  men  (Wilkie,  1991).  In  other  words,  before  the  shift  in 
marital  roles  in  the  seventies,  the  determining  factor  for  divorce  was 
the  affordability  to  men  of  such  a move.  Based  on  the  findings  of  this 
research,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  Figure  4-7  and  Figure 
4-12  show  a pattern  of  change  in  divorce  related  to  an  evolution  in  the 
social  economy. 

Finland  enjoyed  a thriving  economy  until  1975  "when  economic 
stagflation  reached  Finland  after  a long  period  of  economic  growth" 
(Shivo  & Uusitalo,  1995.  p.  251).  Applying  the  findings  of  Vigderhous 
& Fishman  (1978),  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  during  booming  business 
cycles,  divorce  in  Finland  was  affordable  to  men.  As  Finland  slipped 
into  an  economic  recession  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventies,  the 
reduced  ability  of  men  to  fulfill  their  breadwinner  roles  along  with  the 
increasing  ability  of  women  to  maintain  independence  resulted  in  rising 
divorce  rates. 

This  direct  and  simple  interpretation  bothers  us  a bit.  Figure  4- 
12  clearly  showed  that  when  the  economy  in  Finland  was  good,  male 
unemployment  rates  were  about  two-and-a-half  times  higher  than  female. 

As  the  ratio  dropped  significantly,  the  divorce  rate  (Figure  4-7) 
between  1970  and  1974  simultaneously  increased  at  a significant  rate. 
Conversely,  when  the  economy  turned  down,  the  male  to  female 
unemployment  ratio  fluctuated  between  1.5  and  1.0.  In  other  words,  men 
secured  employment  more  easily  than  women  during  a recession.  After  the 
mid -seventies,  the  logic  that  the  failure  of  men  to  fulfill  their 
breadwinner  roles  was  related  to  an  increase  in  divorce  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  evidence. 
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Evidence  presented  men  in  Finland  had  higher  unemployment  rates 
than  women  over  the  seventeen -year  period  (except  in  1974/1980). 

Question  need  to  be  asked  is:  Do  men  in  industrialized  or 
industrializing  countries  have  higher  unemployment  rates  than  women?  If 
so,  what  impact  does  this  high  unemployment  ratio  have  on  divorce?  To 
answer  this  question,  we  checked  the  unemployment  ratios  of  the  other 
six  countries  included  in  this  study.  These  rates  involved  calculating 
total  number  of  (fe)male  unemployed  as  numerator  and  total  number  of 
(fe)male  in  labor  force  as  denominator  (OECD.  1989).  We  found  that  each 
one  had  lower  male  unemployment  rates  than  female  from  1970  to  1987. 

This  suggests  that  the  higher  unemployment  rate  among  males  in  Finland 
was  unique  among  the  seven  countries. 

To  further  pursue  this  interesting  phenomenon  and  its  relation  to 
the  refined  divorce  rate,  it  was  essential  to  understand  the  cultural 
background  of  Finland.  Even  during  the  very  early  stage  of  the 
institutionalization  of  public  education,  the  Finnish  people  sent  their 
girls  to  school  and  kept  their  boys  at  home  to  help  out  on  the  farm 
(Singleton,  1989).  The  enrollment  of  high  school  students  has  always 
been  disproportionally  in  favor  of  women  (Pietila,  1984).  In  the 
seventies,  women  constituted  49^  of  the  full-time  students  enrolled  in 
university  level  institutions  (United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  & 
Social  Information  & Policy  Analysis,  1990).  The  higher  enrollment  of 
girls  in  high  school  and  an  equivalent  sharing  of  college  education  with 
the  boys  means  the  overall  education  of  women  in  Finland  is  actually 
better  than  men.  With  the  educational  culture  favoring  girls,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Finnish  women  were  actively  involved  in  the  paid 
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labor  market  even  in  the  early  half  of  this  century.  "Between  1920  and 
1970  women  formed  about  40^  of  the  total  labor  force.  ...  In  1981  only 
10^  of  women  of  working  age  (15-64)  were  full-time  homemakers" 
(Kauppinen-Toropainen  et  al . . 1984.  p.  183).  This  long  tradition  of 
female  labor  force  participation  may  explain  why  women  in  Finland  face  a 
lower  risk  of  unemployment  than  men.  Furthermore,  a study  of  Finnish 
men  and  women  conducted  in  1988/89  showed  "in  about  one- fifth  of  the 
families,  the  wife  had  a higher  salary  than  her  husband:  one-third  had 
equal  salaries"  (Haavio-Mannila  & Kauppinen,  1992,  p.  241).  According 
to  this  study,  in  more  than  50^  of  the  families,  the  economic 
contribution  of  spouses  is  equal  or  women  contribute  more.  To  put  this 
instrumental  role -sharing  differently,  many  Finnish  men  are  dependent  on 
women  for  economic  support.  The  important  fact  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized  here  is  the  "dependence  of  Finnish  men"  on  the  "economic 
contribution  of  women".  This  emphasis  will  later  help  to  explain  the 
relationship  of  Finnish  unemployment  to  the  Finnish  divorce  rates. 

Some  studies  in  the  mid-eighties  and  early  nineties  found  that  men 
increasingly  prefer  to  marry  women  who  have  economic  stability 
(Goldscheider  & Waite.  1986;  Oppenheimer,  1992).  In  other  words, 
contrary  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  the  status  of  being  employed  might 
increase  rather  than  decrease  the  attractiveness  of  women  in  the 
marriage  market.  As  Litcher  et  al . (1992)  observed,  "Economic 
independence  either  makes  women  more  attractive  marital  partners  or 
provides  women  with  the  financial  resources  necessary  for  marriage  and 
for  having  children.  Unlike  the  past,  women’s  financial  resources  today 
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may  bear  heavily  on  marital  decisions,  especially  given  the  stagnant 
earnings  of  young  men  during  the  1980s"  (p.  791). 

During  the  past  two  decades,  for  married  couples  the  maintenance 
of  family  is  no  longer  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  husbands.  In 
fact,  in  highly  industrialized  societies  where  material  needs  and  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  continue  to  escalate  to  the  highest  point  in 
human  history,  the  earnings  of  one  spouse  can  no  longer  offer  a family 
an  acceptable  standard  of  living  nor  can  they  secure  the  social  status 
of  family.  The  economic  contribution  of  a woman  to  her  family  is  no 
longer  used  just  for  the  "extras."  The  pay  checks  women  bring  home 
actually  help  to  pay  bills  and  to  meet  the  daily  necessities  of  the 
family.  Without  the  contributions  of  women,  men  find  themselves  and 
their  families  struggling  for  survival. 

In  the  past,  family  social  status  was  determined  by  the  income  of 
men  as  heads  of  households.  A family  unit  was  addressed  as  "the 
Smiths"- -father,  say,  a lawyer  and  mother,  nearly  always,  a homemaker. 
In  contemporary  societies,  the  social  status  of  most  families  is 
determined  by  both  the  man  and  the  woman--i.e.  father,  say,  as  a lawyer 
and  mother,  say,  as  a physician.  Family  status  no  longer  wholly  relies 
on  the  achievement  of  the  man.  As  such,  the  cost  of  divorce  to  men,  in 
contemporary  society,  can  be  very  different  than  it  was  in  an  era  when 
men  were  the  only  breadwinners  for  most  families.  Nowadays,  divorce  is 
no  longer  just  the  cost  to  men,  it  is  also  the  loss  of  the  income  and 
status  that  are  generated  by  female  partners.  In  other  words,  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  labor  force  and  their  material  contribution 
to  the  family  can  stabilize  marital  unions.  Greenstein  (1990)  found 
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that  Women  in  the  lowest  income  group  had  a significantly  higher 
estimated  risk  of  being  involved  in  a divorce  or  separation  than  did 
women  in  the  baseline  group  (the  mid- income  group)  and  about  twice  the 
risk  as  women  in  the  highest  income  group"  (p.  673). 

With  reference  to  this  recent  research  in  the  social  context  of 
Finnish  men  s economic  dependence  on  women,  a more  appropriate  and 
sophisticated  interpretation  of  Figure  4-7  and  Figure  4-12  can  be  made. 
In  the  early  seventies,  when  the  economy  was  good  in  Finland,  men  had 
significantly  higher  unemployment  rates  than  women.  As  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  unemployment  dropped  drastically  in  the  early  seventies, 
the  refined  divorce  rates  increased.  What  this  means  is  that  when  men’s 
opportunities  to  become  independent  increased,  the  risk  of  divorce  also 
increased.  While  this  pattern  of  male  prosperity  leading  to  increased 
divorce  seems  to  contradict  the  perceived  wisdom,  if  you  substitute  for 
"male."  "economically  dependent  partner."  it  makes  sense.  Based  on  the 
available  evidence,  in  Finland  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  unemployment 
is  the  best  predictor  of  the  refined  divorce  rates  between  1970  to  1987. 

Different  from  most  industrialized  country  (where  men  are  the 
major  or  solo  breadwinners),  Finnish  men  depend  heavily  on  their  wives 
for  economic  support.  After  1975,  when  the  Finnish  economy  stagnated, 
the  economic  situation  of  men  relative  to  women  greatly  improved  and  so 
did  the  importance  of  their  economic  contributions  to  their  family.  In 
a sense,  contrary  to  findings  in  studies  of  the  United  States,  where 
increases  in  the  economic  contributions  of  the  junior  partner,  usually 
women,  stabilized  marriages  (Goldscheider  & Waite.  1986;  Litcher  et  al . . 
1992),  in  Finland  as  the  dependence  of  men  on  women  decreased  (as 
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evidenced  by  reflected  from  the  decrease  in  the  unemployment  ratio)  and 
the  reliance  of  women  on  men’s  economic  contribution  increased,  the  risk 
of  divorce  decreased.  In  a sense,  the  situations  of  Finland  and  the 
United  States  are  similar.  As  the  economy  staggered  in  Finland, 
families  economic  dependence  on  two  pay  checks  to  maintain  an 
acceptable  living  standard  emerged,  as  it  had  during  similar  periods  in 
the  United  States.  When  Finnish  women,  who  had  always  been  active 
providers  for  the  family,  increased  their  reliance  on  the  economic 
contributions  of  men,  the  resources  men  brought  home  were  of  greater 
importance  and  value  to  the  maintenance  of  family.  In  view  of  this,  the 
refined  divorce  rates  decreased  in  response  to  the  decrease  in  the  ratio 
of  male  to  female  unemployment.  This  evidence  presented  a much  more 
complicated  relation  between  divorce  and  the  economic  theory  than  we 
originally  theorized  but  yielded  a much  stronger  correlation  between  the 
two  than  the  original  hypothesis/theory  could  possibly  present. 

It  is  a little  bit  puzzling  why  a decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  did  not  follow  the  same  pattern  in 
relation  to  the  refined  divorce  rate.  The  difference  between  employment 
and  the  unemployment  rates  is  that  the  former  is  the  proportion  of 
population  in  the  labor  force,  while  the  latter  is  the  proportion  of 
population  in  the  labor  force  that  is  in  need  of  employment.  Another 
way  to  interpret  the  unemployment  rate  is  to  say  it  is  the  percentage  of 
workers  in  the  labor  force  who  fail  to  secure  employment.  To  unemployed 
Finnish  women,  unemployment  reflects  their  inability  to  provide  for 
their  family,  which  is  regarded  socially  as  one  of  the  essential  roles 
of  women.  This  inability  can  cost  Finnish  women  their  marriages.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  ability  of  men  to  free  themselves  through  employment 
of  their  traditional  dependence  on  women  helps  to  stabilize  their 
marital  unions. 

Predictions  on  future  divorce  trend.  The  above  evidence  shown 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  unemployment  as  the  best  predictor  of  the 
refined  divorce  rates  between  1970  to  1987.  If  there  is  no  legislative 
interference  and  if  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  unemployment  remains 
stable,  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  Finland  in  the  nineties  should 
remain  constant.  However,  that  is  not  the  case.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Finnish  legislature  passed  the  New  Marriage  Act  in  1987  which  came 
into  effect  in  1988.  Under  the  New  Marriage  Act.  divorce  can  be 
obtained  upon  demand  after  a six  month  waiting  period  requirement.  It 
also  eliminated  the  concept  of  fault,  guilt  and  conduct  as  the  condition 
for  divorce  (Savolainen,  1988).  The  New  Marriage  Act  also  included  an 
adjustment  of  property  division  when  "(1)  the  division  of  property  would 
otherwise  lead  to  an  unreasonable  (unfair)  result;  or  (2)  the  division 
of  property  would  otherwise  transfer  unjustified  benefits  to  the  other 
party.  The  first  criterion  (unfairness)  is  particularly  relevant  in 
cases  where  the  marriage  has  been  of  long  duration  and  the  second 
criterion  (unjustified  benefits)  is  particularly  relevant  where  the 
duration  of  marriage  has  been  short  and  where  the  main  part  of  property 
has  been  acquired  before  marriage."  (Savolainen.  1988,  p.  139) 

Before  the  passage  of  the  New  Marriage  Law,  property  was  equally 
divided  between  partners  upon  divorce.  This  revision  in  the  division  of 
property  may  mean  less  reluctance  (the  fear  of  loosing  property  in  the 
dissolution  of  marriage)  on  the  part  of  the  party  with  greater  economic 
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resources  and  thus,  may  encourage  that  partner  to  file  for  a divorce 
decree.  However,  "there  are  certain  indications  of  the  general 
reluctance  of  Finnish  courts  to  make  full  use  of  flexible,  open-ended 
discretionary  rules."  (Savolainen,  1988)  There  is  concern  that  despite 
the  fair-sharing"  guideline,  the  traditional  principle  will  still 
prevail  in  the  division  of  property  after  divorce.  However,  this  "fair- 
sharing  principle  is  more  likely  to  be  of  greater  concern  to  the 
wealthy  than  to  the  general  public.  In  addition,  alimony  is  not 
mentioned  or  required  in  the  divorce  law.  The  economic  aftermath  of 
divorce  to  the  partner  with  greater  resources  is  minimal.  It  is  likely 
that  the  New  Divorce  Law  will  make  divorce  more  accessible  to  unhappy 
couples.  Furthermore,  by  1987  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Finland  was 
8.77  per  thousand  married  women  which  is  not  particularly  high  for  an 
industrialized  country.  In  other  words,  there  is  potential  for  increase 
in  the  incidence  of  divorce  and  with  the  newly  revised  Marriage  Law  as  a 
stimulant,  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Finland  is  expected  to  rise  in 
the  nineties. 

Refined  marriage  rates.  The  refined  marriage  rates  (Figure  4- 
13)  decreased  continuously  from  1970  to  1987.  The  steepest  decrease 
occurred  between  1970  and  1975  at  a rate  of  28.32X  for  that  five  year 
period.  After  that  the  marriage  continued  to  decrease  but  at  a much 
slower  pace,  remaining  nearly  stable  from  1979  through  1982  before  they 
resumed  their  decline  in  1982.  They  continued  to  decline  until  1985, 
when  they  once  again  stabilized.  Over  this  seventeen -year  period  the 
refined  marriage  rate  in  Finland  decreased  by  a total  of  49.76^. 
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The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  (Figure  4-8) 
showed  a similar  pattern  of  decrease  from  1970  to  1987.  The  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  between  1970  to  1975  was  down 
by  9.60t  over  this  five-year  period.  The  second  significant  decrease 
took  place  between  1976  and  1982  when  the  ratio  dropped  by  7.93^.  Since 
then,  the  participation  ratio  like  the  refined  marriage  rates,  remained 
stable,  reaching  1.115  in  1987.  During  the  seventeen -year  period,  the 
ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  decreased  overall  by 
17.04^.  In  summary,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  showed  a strong  positive  relation  to  the  refined  marriage 
rates  of  Finland  from  1970  to  1987. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  income  (shown  in  Figure  4-9)  decreased 
continuously  over  the  period,  with  the  significant  exception  of  1983. 
Over  the  seventeen -year  period,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio 
decreased  by  8.94^.  In  general,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  income 
exhibited  a strong  positive  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates. 

The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (Figure  4-10),  followed 
an  irregular  course  over  the  period.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
relationship  between  numbers  of  service  workers  per  capita  and  the 
refined  marriage  rate.  In  the  two  countries  we  have  discussed  so  far, 
the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  failed  to  demonstrate  any 
predictable  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-11),  which 
showed  a very  stable  and  continuous  increase  over  the  seventeen -year 
period,  was  strongly  but  negatively  related  to  changes  in  the  refined 
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marriage  rates  of  Finland  from  1970  to  1987,  as  were  the  ratio  of  male 
to  female  income  ratios. 

Predictions  on  future  marriage  trend.  Whether  the  refined 
marriage  rate  in  Finland  will  continue  its  decrease  in  the  1990s  depends 
on  how  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation,  the  male 
to  female  income  ratio  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  women  in 
legislature  changes.  From  the  available  evidence,  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  in  1987  is  barely  above  1.12.  There  is 
not  much  reason  to  predict  for  further  decreases  in  the  1990s  neither  is 
there  any  reason  to  speculate  a reversal  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation.  The  male  to  female  income  ratio  in  1987  just 
barely  dropped  below  1.3  which  means  there  is  still  a major  gap  in 
earning  between  men  and  women.  The  Finnish  government’s  determination 
to  achieve  income  equality  has  been  clearly  expressed  (Nordic  Council  of 
Ministers,  1994),  so  a continuing  decrease  on  the  income  ratio  is 
expected  in  the  1990s.  The  cumulative  percentage  of  the  legislature 
composed  of  women  in  1987  was  still  below  25  percent,  which  means  there 
is  still  a major  gender  gap  in  the  political  sphere.  The  Finnish 
government  has  also  clearly  stated  their  concern  and  goal  in  promoting 
women  s participation  and  influence  on  all  decision-making  levels" 
(Nordic  Council  of  Ministers,  1994,  p.  15)  in  the  1990s.  With  both  the 
male  to  female  income  ratio  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
legislature  expected  to  continue  their  current  pattern  of  change,  the 

refined  marriage  rate  in  Finland  is  predicted  to  continue  its  decrease 
in  the  1990s. 
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^atistical  Analysis.  Finland.  The  zero -order  correlation 
matrix  in  Table  4-2  showed  significant  correlations  between  the  refined 
marriage  rates  (RFMA)  and  the  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
rates  (MFLFPRR),  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  (MFINC),  and  the 
cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (CUPFL).  The  refined 
divorce  rates  (RFDV)  showed  only  a modest  (though  significant) 
correlation  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation, 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  income,  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature.  However,  as  discussed  earlier,  none  of  the 
independent  variables  was  able  to  account  for  the  stabilization  of  the 
refined  divorce  rate  since  1975.  It  was  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
unemployment  that  provided  an  effective  explanation  for  the  trend  in  the 
refined  divorce  rates  in  Finland  from  1970  to  1987. 

In  sum,  the  figures  and  univariate  correlations  reveal  a negative 
relation  between  the  refined  divorce  rates  and  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  and  the  male  to  female  income  ratio.  A 
positive  relation  between  the  refined  divorce  rates  and  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature  is  also  supported.  Refined 
marriage  rates  were  found  to  be  related  to  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  rates,  as  well  as  the  male  to 
female  income  ratio,  while  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
legislature  is  in  negative  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates.  The 
relation  between  refined  divorce/marriage  rates  and  the  number  of 
service  workers  per  population  was  not  supported. 
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Table 

4-2. 

Finland. 

Zero- order  correlation  matrix 

RFMA 

RFDV 

MFLFPRR 

MFINC 

CUPFL 

SERVICEP 

RFMA 

1.0000 

0.0 

18 

-0.70292 

0.0011 

18 

0.97238 

0.0001 

18 

0.95964 

0.0001 

18 

-0.98420 

0.0001 

18 

-0.12503 

0.6211 

18 

RFDV 

-0.66250  - 
0.0027 
18 

0.61598 

0.0065 

18 

0.65209 

0.0034 

18 

0.05405 

0.8313 

18 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Rgfined  divorce  rates.  The  refined  divorce  rates  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (Figure  14)  showed  a continuous  increase 
from  1970  to  1976,  resulting  in  a 40.08^  increase  over  the  six-year 
period.  From  1976  to  1978,  the  refined  divorce  rate  dropped  by  69.85^, 
then  soared  by  307. 9U  between  1979  and  1987.  In  1985  and  1986  there 
was  a minor  decrease.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  by  1981  the 
refined  divorce  rate  for  Germany  reached  a level  very  close  to  that  in 
1976.  Furthermore,  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  Germany  increased  by 
236.745;  in  just  three  years  between  1979  and  1981.  These  extreme 
fluctuations  are  deceptive,  however.  When  the  few  years  of  abnormally 
low  divorces  (from  1977  to  1980)  were  disregarded,  the  rate  of  increase 
from  1976  to  1987  was  23.00  percent  over  the  eleven  year  period. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  (Figure  4- 
15)  decreased  continuously  from  1.931  in  1970  to  1.513  in  1987  (a  total 
decrease  of  21.65^  over  the  seventeen -year  period).  However,  the  major 
decrease.  17.305;.  occurred  between  1970  and  1980.  It  is  evident  that 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  failed  to 
correlate  to  the  sudden  decrease  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  Germany 
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Germany  Refined  Divorce 

From  1970  to  1987 


Year 


Figure  4-14 


Male  to  Female  Ratio 
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Germany  Labor  Force 

Male  to  Female  Rates  1970  to  1987 


Year 


Figure  4-15 
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in  the  late  seventies.  However,  when  the  aberrant  decline  in  the 
refined  divorce  rates  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  is 
disregarded,  the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation  show  a negative  correlation. 

The  male  to  female  income  ratio  (Figure  4-16)  also  showed  a 
pattern  of  decrease,  going  from  1.437  in  1970  to  1.369  in  1987.  a 4.73^ 
decrease  over  the  seventeen -year  period.  The  pattern  of  change  in  the 
income  ratio  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation.  The  major  changes  in  the  income  ratio 
occurred  between  1970  to  1978  (a  4.45^  decrease  over  eight  years). 
Thereafter,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  remained  quite  stable  into 
the  late  eighties.  Like  labor  participation,  the  male  to  female  income 
ratio  failed  to  parallel  the  sudden  sharp  decrease  in  refined  divorce 
rates  in  the  late  1970s  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  However, 
when  those  few  years  of  abnormal  fluctuation  in  the  refined  divorce 
rates  in  Germany  are  disregarded,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  is 
negatively  related  to  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  Germany. 

The  data  on  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (Figure  4-17) 
followed  an  erratic  pattern  from  1970  to  1981.  In  later  years  shown  in 
this  figure,  however,  the  trend  bears  a strong  similarity  to  the  refined 
divorce  rates  of  Germany  after  the  mid-late  seventies- -a  drop  in  the 
late  seventies  followed  by  a steady  increase  thereafter.  Taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  abnormal  decrease  in  divorce  rates  in  the  late 
seventies  was  the  result  of  a particular  social  event  to  be  discussed 
later,  rather  than  a response  attributable  to  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  data  in  Figures  4-14 
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Germany  Service  Worker 

From  1970  to  1987 
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and  Figure  4-17  lend  meaningful  support  to  the  positive  relation  between 
the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita. 

The  cumulative  percentage  of  women  in  legislature  (Figure  4-18) 
decreased  between  1971  and  1975:  thereafter,  it  rose  steadily  to  1987 
with  a total  increase  of  42.785;  between  1975  and  1987.  Nonetheless, 
just  as  in  the  trends  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rates  and  the  male  to  female  income  ratio,  the  change  in 
cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  failed  to  explain  the 
sharp  decrease  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  Germany  from  1977  to 
1980.  When  these  few  years  of  abnormally  low  refined  divorce  rates  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  disregarded,  however,  changes  in  the 
cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  follow  a pattern  of 
positive  relation  with  the  divorce  rate. 

B^laininq  the  period  of  low  divorce.  It  is  apparent  that  none 
of  the  independent  variables  is  able  to  explain  the  abnormal  pattern  in 
the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Germany  which  occurred  during  the  late 
seventies  and  early  eighties.  The  question  of  interest  is  what  could 

have  discouraged  unhappy  couples  from  seeking  divorce  decrees  from  1977 
to  1980. 

The  sharp  change  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  between  1977  and  1980 
can  be  explained  as  a consequence  of  the  new  laws:  divorce  proceedings 
tended  to  be  withheld  until  the  change  of  legislation  had  been 
completed"  (Kolinsky.  1993.  p.  52).  In  1976,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  passed  the  New  Marriage  Law  of  1976  which  became  law  on  July  1, 
1977.  The  New  Marriage  Law  replaced  all  the  specific  grounds  for 
divorce  with  a single  no-fault  cause  (Giesen.  1978:  Glendon.  1987).  The 
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Germany  Legislature 

Proportion  of  Women  From  1970  to  1987 


Figure  4-18 
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greatest  difference  between  the  1973  Draft  and  the  final  1976  New 
Marriage  Law  was  that  the  latter  held  spouses  responsible  to  support  the 
economically  weaker  partner  (Glendon,  1977).  "The  law  also  amends  the 
law  on  social  security  and  other  pensions  so  that  housekeeping,  like  any 
other  gainful  activity,  is  treated  as  work  for  which  benefits  may  be 
obtained.  The  wife’s  claim  to  social  benefits  is  in  her  own  right,  not 
derived  from  her  husband"  (Glendon.  1977,  p.  259).  According  to  the 
1973  draft,  after  divorce  there  will  be  no  general  duty  for  one  spouse 
to  pay  maintenance  to  the  other"  (Giesen,  1978).  As  Figure  4-14  showed, 
the  refined  divorce  rates  increased  at  a faster  pace  between  1973  and 
1975  than  it  did  between  1970  and  1972.  This  could  be  explained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  draft  of  New  Marriage  Law  which  released  the 
economically  stronger  partners  from  any  financial  obligations  to  their 
ex- spouses.  After  the  presentation  of  the  draft,  the  legislature 
encountered  harsh  criticism  about  the  unfairness  of  it  to  the  partner 
with  weaker  financial  grounds  (Giesen.  1978).  Therefore,  some  changes 
were  made  and  in  1976.  when  the  New  Marriage  Law  was  passed,  partners 
with  greater  economic  resources  were  held  accountable  for  the  support  of 
the  weaker  partners  until  they  (mostly  wives,  many  presumably  with 
children)  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Because  of  the  New 
Marriage  Law  of  1976  did  not  become  law  until  mid- 1977,  the  refined 
divorce  rate  was  virtually  the  same  in  1976  as  it  had  been  in  1975. 
Between  passage  and  implementation  partners  with  fewer  economic 
resources  were  reluctant  to  give  their  consent  to  divorce  until  the  new 
law  came  into  effect.  Before  the  change  in  the  marriage  law,  without 
the  consent  of  the  partner  "a  divorce  may  still  be  granted  on  the 
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application  of  one  spouse,  if  both  have  been  living  apart  for  at  least 
three  years  preceding  the  application,  but  it  may  not  be  granted  if  the 
petitioner  was  the  cause  of  the  marriage  breakdown  and  the  respondent 
wishes  to  continue  the  marriage  (Giesen,  1978,  p.  119-120),  so  under  the 
old  law.  the  partner  with  fewer  economic  resources  could  easily  postpone 
divorce.  After  the  New  Marriage  Law  was  put  into  effect,  divorce  cost 
the  partner  with  the  stronger  economic  resources  dearly.  As  Kolinsky 
(1993)  said.  "When  the  new  divorce  law  was  introduced,  many  observers 
felt  that  it  favored  women  and  discriminated  against  men"  (pg.  52). 
During  the  time  between  passage  and  implementation,  spouses  who  were  the 
major  providers  of  the  family  were  reluctant  to  file  for  divorce  until 
the  legislation  was  clear  and  they  were  able  to  assess  the  cost  to  them 
of  divorce.  Although  the  sudden  decrease  in  refined  divorce  rate 
between  1977  and  1980  was  related  to  the  legislation,  this  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a refutation  of  the  hypothesis. 

Predictions  on  future  divorce  trend.  Before  any  attempt  can  be 
made  to  predict  the  refined  divorce  rates  for  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  the  1990s.  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  new  legislation  that 
came  into  effect  in  Germany  in  the  mid -eighties  and  the  state’s  policy 
on  the  participation  of  married  women  in  the  labor  force.  Referring 
back  to  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  Germany  (Figure  4-14)  one  can  see 
there  was  a slight  decrease  in  the  divorce  rate  in  1985  and  1986. 

However,  in  1986,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  granted  single  parents 
raising  a child  or  children  born  after  January  1.  1986.  a monthly 
allowance  and  also  the  entitlement  to  parental  leave.  This  stipend  for 
bringing  up  children  is  paid  in  addition  to  the  normal  social  security 
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benefits  (Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  1986a).  The  policy 
provides  some  security  to  both  singleparents  and  their  children.  The 
single-parent  allowance  makes  it  less  detrimental  to  children  when 
unhappy  couples  dissolve  their  marital  unions  because  the  support  of 
children  is  provided  by  the  state.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  was 
reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  1987  that 
virtually  matched  the  1984  level.  Another  explanation  for  the  increase 
in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  1987 
is  the  revised  Maintenance  Amending  Law,  which  came  into  effect  on  April 
1.  1986  (Frank.  1986).  The  purpose  of  this  revision  was  to  undermine 
the  article  on  alimony  in  the  1976  reform.  According  to  the  1976  reform 
law.  A divorced  spouse  could  demand  maintenance  as  long  as  (s)he  was 
not  able  to  find  appropriate  gainful  employment  after  divorce.  Thus, 
even  though  the  marriage  had  ceased,  a spouse  carried  the  risk  of  the 
former  partner’s  unemployment.  Such  a regulation  was  intolerable  in 
view  of  the  high  unemployment  rate  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
The  Maintenance  Amending  Law  therefore  determines  that,  in  particular 
cases,  maintenance  obligations  due  to  unemployment  can  now  be  limited  in 
duration.  ...  The  Maintenance  Amending  Law  now  provides  that  in 
particular  cases  of  extreme  unfairness,  maintenance  for  child  care  may 
also  be  denied,  reduced  or  limited  in  time"  (Frank.  1986,  p.  105).  The 
effect  of  this  Maintenance  Amending  Law  was  that  it  benefitted  the 
economically  stronger  partners,  usually  the  men,  and  reduced  their  cost 
of  divorce.  In  addition  to  these  state  policies,  the  abnormal  decrease 
in  the  refined  divorce  rates  that  occurred  during  the  late  seventies  and 
the  early  eighties,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
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participation,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio,  and  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  female  in  legislature  all  explain  the  refined  divorce 
rates  at  a significant  level.  The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was  1.513,  the  male  to 
female  income  ratio  was  1.369,  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females 
in  legislature  was  0.0761  by  1987.  What  these  latest  figures  reveal  is 
that  there  were  still  huge  gender  gaps  in  the  sharing  of  economic 
resources  in  the  labor  market  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  economic 
resources.  There  are  major  ways  in  which  women  can  gain  further 
equality  with  men  in  the  economic  and  political  spheres.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  is  actively  encouraging  married  women,  mothers  after 
the  child-rearing  stage  in  particular,  to  re-enter  the  labor  force.  The 
Ministry  distributed  leaflets  about  returning  to  work  after  bringing  up 
children.  In  an  attempt  to  help  women  decide  what  to  do  it  provided 
legal  and  practical  information  and  examples  of  women  successfully 
returning  to  the  work  force,  offering  them  information  as  well  as  the 
motivation  necessary  to  resume  their  work  life  (Commission  of  the 
European  Communities.  1986b).  Based  on  the  evidence  presented  above  and 
the  state  policy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  refined  divorce 
rate  of  Germany  is  expected  to  increase. 

The  refined  marriage  rate.  The  refined  marriage  rate  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (Figure  4-19)  decreased  from  1970  to  1978  by 
a 43.08^  over  the  eight -year  period.  Thereafter,  it  decreased  at  a much 
slower  rate  (12.16^)  over  the  seven-year  period  from  1978  to  1985. 
Although  it  rebounded  by  2.3U  from  1985  to  1987,  the  overall  refined 
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marriage  rate  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  demonstrated  a strong 
pattern  of  decrease. 

Like  the  refined  marriage  rate,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (Figure  15). 
showed  a pattern  of  near -continuous  decrease  from  1970  to  1987.  with  an 
overall  rate  of  21.65^  over  the  seventeen -year  and  the  sharpest  decrease 
in  the  ratio  occurring  before  1981.  with  an  18MX  decrease  over  a 
period  of  eleven  years.  This  pattern  of  rapid  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  almost  parallels  an  early 
period  in  this  study  when  the  refined  marriage  rates  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  also  decreased  sharply.  After  1981,  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  remained  stable  until  1984  when 
it  started  decreasing  again  at  a rate  similar  to  the  rate  in  the  late 
seventies.  From  the  information  available,  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  after  1985  could  be  a 
consequence  of  the  state’s  attempt  to  encourage  women  to  enter  or 
reenter  the  labor  force  after  bringing  up  children  (Commission  of  the 
European  Communities,  1986b).  In  sum.  the  pattern  of  change  in  the 
refined  marriage  rate  in  Germany  showed  a strong  parallel  to  pattern  of 
change  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  during 
the  period  of  1970  to  1987. 

Male  to  female  income  ratio  (Figures  4-16)  showed  a strong  pattern 
of  decrease  over  the  period  studied.  The  greatest  decrease  took  place 
between  1970  and  1978  when  the  income  ratio  dropped  from  1.4365  to 
1.3735  (a  rate  of  4.39t  over  the  eight-year  period).  Thereafter,  the 
male  to  female  income  ratio  remained  stable  until  1987.  Over  this 
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period  of  time,  the  lowest  ratio  occurred  in  1981.  Since  then  it 
rebounded  slightly  in  1983  and  thereafter  declined  again.  The  overall 
pattern  of  changes  in  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  was  parallel  to 
the  pattern  of  changes  in  the  refined  marriage  rates  from  1970  to  1987. 

Figure  4-17,  which  shows  the  trend  in  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita,  presents  a sporadic  pattern  of  change  from  1970  to 
1987.  A major  decrease  in  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  took 
place  between  1970  and  1974  followed  by  a series  of  fluctuations  in  the 
late  seventies  and  the  early  eighties,  then  a significant  increase  after 
1981,  and  continuing  through  1987.  This  inconsistent  pattern  of  change 
in  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  failed  to  relate  the  change 
in  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties. 

The  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-18) 
increased  significantly  since  1975.  It  reached  to  0.0761  in  1987.  The 
overall  pattern  of  changes  in  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
legislature  showed  a strong  negative  parallel  to  the  pattern  of  the 
changes  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
particularly  after  1975.  Undeniably,  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature  does  nothing  to  explain  some  of  the  minor 
fluctuation  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  that  occurred  in  the  mid- 
eighties.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  as  good  an  indicator  as  the  ratio 

of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  or  the  male  to  female  income 
ratio. 

From  the  evidence  available,  there  is  still  much  room  in  Germany 
for  women  to  enter  the  labor  force  and  to  gain  equal  pay  for  their 
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labor.  First,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  was 
still  above  1,5  in  1987.  Women  lag  behind  men  in  their  participation  in 
the  work  force.  Second,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  encouraging 
women  to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force  after  they  finish  child- 
rearing  (Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  1986b).  In  addition, 
the  state  also  pays  a subsidy  to  employers  who  encourage  women  to  resume 
an  active  role  in  the  labor  market  after  they  bring  up  their  children 
(Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  1990).  Third,  the  male  to 
female  income  ratio  in  1987  dropped  barely  below  1.37.  Women  are  still 
paid  on  average  over  one-third  less  for  their  labor.  With  regard  to  the 
effort  of  the  state  to  improve  the  economic  environment  for  women,  it  is 
likely  that  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  will 
continue  to  decrease.  Having  more  women  in  the  labor  market,  the  demand 
for  equal  pay  can  be  further  pursued. 

Predictions  on  future  marriage  trend.  Based  simply  on  the 
evidence  presented  in  figures,  while  it  is  logical  to  expect  the  refined 
marriage  rate  to  continue  its  decrease  in  the  nineties,  in  the  past  few 
years  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  passed  a few  new  policies  some 
of  which  create  incentives  to  marriage  while  others  might  actually 
encourage  singlehood. 

In  1985.  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  increased  family 
allowances  to  DM46  for  the  first  child  to  almost  double  those  of  the 
past.  There  is  also  a tax  incentive  to  encourage  larger  families 
(Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  1985a).  Parental  allowances 
and  parental  leaves  were  increased  to  18  months  from  the  first  of  July 
in  1990  (Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  1990).  What  all  these 
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policies  have  in  common  is  the  state’s  concern  on  the  well-being  of 
children  and  parents.  With  the  state  support  on  reducing  the  stress  of 
double  role,  it  may  well  relieve  the  anxiety  individuals  might  perceive 
in  marital  relations.  These  new  policies  which  offer  incentives  to 
family  maintenance  might  encourage  single  men  and  women  to  enter  into 
marriage.  The  new  policies  also  present  the  state’s  position  on 
promoting  family  value.  Furthermore,  when  the  state  reviewed  the  1976 
reformed  Marriage  Law  in  the  mid- eighties,  it  also  considered  the 
legality  of  cohabitation.  Property  accumulated  during  a period  of 
cohabitation  is,  in  the  eyes  of  law,  the  same  as  marital  assets.  In  the 
legal  system,  cohabitation  is  no  longer  treated  much  differently  from  a 
legally  bonded  marital  union.  To  those  who  cohabit,  they  still  face  the 
risk  of  dividing  property  with  partners  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  non- 
marital  union.  In  other  words,  getting  a marriage  license  does  not 
reduce  individuals  security  in  holding  onto  their  own  economic 
resources.  When  the  revised  Maintenance  Amending  Law  came  into  effect 
after  mid-1986,  a legal  marital  relation  no  longer  poses  any  more  threat 
to  personal  property  upon  dissolution  than  does  a non-marital  cohabiting 
relationship.  These  changes  in  the  risks  of  cohabitation  under  the 
Maintenance  Amending  Law  might  encourage  single  people  to  coiranit  to 
marriage.  As  Figure  19  showed,  the  refined  marriage  rate  of  Germany  in 
1987  did  increase  somewhat. 

Statistical  analysis.  Germany.  A zero-order  correlation  matrix 
(Table  4-3)  yielded  a significant  correlation  between  the  refined 
marriage  rate  and  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
rates  (MFLFPRR),  male  to  female  income  (MFINC),  and  the  cumulative 
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percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (CUPFL) . The  refined  divorce  rate 
demonstrated  a significant  correlation  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation  rates  (MFLFPRR),  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature  (CUPFL),  and  the  number  of  service  workers  per 
capita  (SERVICEP).  The  male  to  female  income  ratio  was  barely  at  the 
0.10  significance  level.  However,  this  could  be  attributable  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  cases  included  in  this  analysis.  Also,  as 
discussed  earlier,  the  sharp  decrease  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  the 
late  seventies  was  in  response  to  the  New  Marriage  Law.  The  correlation 
of  the  refined  divorce  rates  to  the  independent  variable  (i.e.  service 
workers  per  capita,  in  particular),  and  its  significance  level  under 
these  circumstances,  do  not  have  much  practical  meaning. 


Germany.  Zero-order  correlation  matrix. 
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Refined  divorce  ratp.  Data  for  the  Netherlands  begins  in  1975 
instead  of  1970  due  to  missing  values  on  the  labor  force  participation 
rates  of  males  and  of  females.  Figure  4-20  showed  a continuous  increase 
in  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  the  Netherlands  from  0.00601  in  1975  to 
0.00992  in  1984  (a  65.06^>  gain  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  over  a 
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Netherlands  Refined  Divorce 

From  1975  to  1987 


Figure  4-20 
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period  of  nine  years).  It  remained  almost  the  same  for  1985,  then 
decreased  sharply  in  1986  and  1987. 

Figure  4-21  summarizes  the  trend  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation.  It  shows  a continuous  decrease  from  1975  to 
1987,  with  the  sharpest  decline  occurring  between  1975  and  1983.  In 
1975  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  in  the 
Netherlands  was  2.684,  decreasing  to  1.916  in  1983,  a 28. 6U  decline. 

The  change  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
between  1983  and  1986  was  minimal,  then,  in  1987,  it  once  again  declined 
sharply,  for  a 11. 34^  in  just  one  year.  From  1975  to  1983,  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  showed  a strong  negative 
parallel  to  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  the  Netherlands,  but  it  failed 
to  shed  meaningful  light  on  the  reason  for  the  sudden  sharp  decrease  in 
the  refined  divorce  rate  that  took  place  in  1986  and  1987. 

The  male  to  female  income  ratio  (Figure  4-22)  showed  a less 
consistent  pattern  compared  to  Figure  4-21  but  it  still  showed  a pattern 
of  increase  over  the  twelve -year  period.  The  male  to  female  income 
ratio  in  1975  was  1.263,  decreasing  to  1.244  in  1978  for  a total  decline 
of  1.5^;  in  three  years.  Between  1979  and  1985,  the  income  ratio  of  the 
Netherlands  increased  from  1.249  to  1.287,  or  3,04^  over  six  years, 
then  dropped  to  1.270  in  1986  and  increased  slightly  in  1987  to  1.289. 

In  contrast  to  the  hypothesis  that  predicted  the  refined  divorce  rate  to 
be  negatively  related  to  the  male  and  female  income  ratio.  Figure  4-22 
presents  a positive  correlation  between  the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the 
income  ratio.  According  to  the  economic  independence  theory,  the 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  divorce  should  be  related  to  the  ability  of 
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Figure  4-21 
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Netherlands  Income 

Male  to  Female  From  1975  to  1987 
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Figure  4-22 
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women  to  be  self-sufficient.  With  their  own  economic  resources,  women 
can  provide  for  themselves  and  gain  the  economic  autonomy  needed  to 
terminate  unsatisfying  marital  unions.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
economic  theory  presents  women  as  the  determinating  factor  in  the 
dissolution  of  marital  unions.  Contrary  to  economic  theory,  comparing 
Figures  4-20  and  4-22  shows  that  when  the  difference  in  the  economic 
power  of  men  and  women  increases,  the  refined  divorce  rate  also 
increases.  The  increase  in  the  income  difference  between  men  and  women 
reflects  women  s slower  rate  of  increase.  In  other  words,  the  incomes 
of  men  increased  at  a more  rapid  manner.  In  a study  comparing  the 
economic  structure  of  the  United  States  and  the  divorce  rate.  Vigderhous 
& Fishman  (1978)  found  divorce  rates  increase  in  times  of  prosperity. 
They  concluded  that  to  men  it  is  the  affordability  of  divorce  that 
determines  such  an  increase.  When  the  income  of  men  increase  at  a more 
rapid  rate  this  means  men  are  economically  better  off  and  can  afford  the 
cost  of  divorce.  Even  though  the  Netherlands  adopted  a no -fault  divorce 
law  in  1971  to  allow  marital  unions  to  be  dissolved  unconditionally  upon 
the  request  of  both  spouses,  alimony  is  still  awarded  to  the  partner 
with  weaker  financial  power.  "The  court  may  award  a periodical  alimony 
payment  (not  a lump  sum),  payable  by  the  other  spouse  to  a spouse  who 
has  not  sufficient  means  for  his  maintenance  and  is  not  able  to  acquire 
them.  ...  A spouse’s  fundamental  right  to  maintenance  is  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  his  or  her  guilt  of  a matrimonial  offence."  And 
Alimony  after  divorce  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court"  (Ruiter,  1978, 
p.  38-39).  In  the  Netherlands,  the  affordability  of  divorce,  as 
determined  by  the  court  is  a significant  part  of  the  decision  to 
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divorce.  The  evidence  presented  here  supports  the  conclusion  that 
affordability  plays  a decisive  role  in  determining  the  incidence  of 
divorce. 

The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  in  the  Netherlands 
(Figure  4-23)  showed  little  change  from  1975  to  1979.  Between  1979  and 
1983  it  showed  a classic  bell -shape.  From  1983  to  1986,  the  number  of 
service  workers  per  capita  changed  little  then,  in  1987.  it  increased 
sharply.  In  sum.  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  showed  an 
inconsistent  pattern  change  from  1975  to  1987  in  the  Netherlands,  and 

failed  to  provide  support  for  a relationship  between  it  and  the  refined 
divorce  rates. 

The  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-24) 
increased  continuously  from  0.0756  in  1975  to  0.1291  in  1987.  Over  the 
period  of  twelve  years,  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
legislature  increased  by  1^.11%.  Comparing  the  refined  divorce  rate 
(Figure  4-20)  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature 
(Figure  4-24).  between  1975  and  1985  both  showed  a very  smooth  increase. 
After  a decade,  when  the  refined  divorce  rate  started  to  first  decline 
after  a decade,  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature 
continued  its  steady  increase.  As  in  the  other  figures,  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature  failed  to  explain  the  sudden 
decrease  of  refined  divorce  rates  in  the  Netherlands  after  1985. 

However,  it  still  presented  an  overall  strong  positive  relation  to  the 
increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  the  Netherlands  prior  to  that 
time. 
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Netherlands  Legislature 

Proportion  of  Women  From  1975  to  1987 
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Figure  4-24 
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None  of  the  independent  variables  is  able  to  explain  the  sudden 
decrease  in  refined  divorce  rates  in  the  Netherlands  in  1986  and  1987. 
The  question  that  is  raised  is  what  happened  in  1985  that  could  have 
resulted  in  the  sudden  sharp  decrease  of  the  refined  divorce  rate.  The 
answer  may  lie  in  the  passage  in  1985  of  the  general  law  on 
pensions.  This  law  granted  married  women  a guaranteed  pension  under  the 
AOW  (Algemene  Ouderdomswet- -general  law  on  pensions).  The  law  entitled 
individuals  to  receive  at  age  65  a pension  of  fifty  percent  of  the 
minimum  wage.  The  AOW  was  dated  January  1.  1985,  but  it  was  not 
implemented  until  April  1,  1988  (Commission  of  the  European  Communities. 
1985b).  This  three-year  postponement  meant  pensioners  would  receive  a 
lucrative  lump  sum  by  the  time  the  AOW  went  into  effect.  Also  taking 
into  account  the  1971  divorce  law  in  the  Netherlands  that  required  the 
spouse  in  the  stronger  financial  situation  to  provide  for  the  weaker 
partner  (Ruiter,  1978),  divorcing  a spouse  with  no  skills  to  establish 
economic  independence  meant  a double  monetary  loss  (losing  the  pension 
of  the  divorced  partner  as  well  as  incurring  the  cost  of  alimony). 

In  brief,  if  we  disregard  the  sudden  decrease  in  the  refined 
divorce  rate  that  most  likely  resulted  from  a change  in  the  state  policy 
regarding  pensions,  we  see  that  changes  in  both  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature  appear  to  support  the  original  hypothesis  on 
their  relation  to  the  refined  divorce  rates.  The  pattern  of  changes  in 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  income,  on  the  contrary,  paralleled  changes 
in  the  refined  divorce  rates,  which  contradicts  the  original  hypothesis. 
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Changes  in  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  do  not  appear  to  be 
related  to  changes  in  the  refined  divorce  rates. 

Until  1987,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
in  the  Netherlands  was  still  above  1.60,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio 
was  approximately  1.3,  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
legislature  was  close  to  13%.  The  economic  and  political  spheres  in  the 
Netherlands  are  still  dominated  by  men.  In  other  words,  there  is  still 
much  room  for  women  to  advance  before  they  achieve  equality  in  these  two 
spheres.  Therefore,  we  expect  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  the 
Netherlands  will  further  increase  in  the  1990s. 

Refined  marriage  rate.  The  refined  marriage  rate  in  the 
Netherlands  (Figure  4-25)  showed  a continuous  decrease  from  1975  to  1983 
only  stabilizing  from  1983  onward.  Between  1975  and  1983  the  refined 
marriage  rate  dropped  from  0.0949  to  0.0565  (a  total  decline  of  40. 46^. 
which  accounted  for  92.975;  of  the  total  43.525:  decrease  from  1975  to 
1987) . 

Changes  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
(Figure  4-21)  showed  a very  similar  pattern  to  the  trend  in  the  refined 
marriage  rate.  The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
also  decreased  at  a much  slower  rate  from  1983  to  1986  but  it  likewise 
dropped  significantly  in  1987.  The  trend  in  the  ratio  of  labor  force 
participation  in  the  Netherlands  showed  an  extremely 

strong  positive  relation  to  the  trends  in  refined  marriage  rates  for  the 
period  studied. 

The  male  to  female  income  ratio  of  the  Netherlands  (Figure  4-22) 
showed  a pattern  of  decrease  between  1975  and  1980.  Thereafter,  it 
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demonstrated  a continuous  increase,  with  the  exception  of  1986. 

Overall,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  increased  by  about  1.99^  for 
the  period  studied.  Contrary  to  the  original  hypothesis,  it  showed  a 
negative  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  the  Netherlands.  What 
is  really  puzzling  is  why  the  increase  in  men’s  income  actually  occurred 
along  with  the  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  marriage. 

Table  4-4  shows  the  percentage  of  never-married  females  and  males 
aged  15-44  in  the  Netherlands  from  1975  to  1987.  In  1975,  A3.UX  of  the 
men  in  the  Netherlands  had  never  married.  By  1980  this  number  had 
increased  to  45.73^  (a  net  difference  of  2.59.  or  a 6.00:i;  gain).  The 
number  of  never -married  women,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  33. 2U 
to  35.04^  by  1980,  a net  difference  of  1.83,  or  a 5.50t  gain. 

Table  4-4. 

Ihe  Netherlands.  Never-married  males  and  females  aaed  15-44. 


Year 

Male 

Female 

M/F  ratio 

Ml  Increased 

FI  Increased 

75 

43.  m 

33. 2U 

1.299 

80 

45.735: 

35.041 

1.305 

6.00 

5.50 

85 

49.575: 

40.071 

1.237 

8.40 

5.03 

87 

50. 9U 

41.451 

1.228 

2.70 

3.44 

Qggioqraphic  Yearbook  (1990  and  1982)  published  by  the  United 


The  ratio  of  never-married  males  to  females  aged  15-44  for  that  same 
period  also  increased  from  1.299  to  1.305.  By  1987  the  number  of  never - 
married  males  aged  15-44  increased  further  to  50. 9U,  which  resulted  in 
a net  difference  of  5.18,  or  a 11. 33^;  gain,  since  1980.  Similarly,  the 
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proportion  of  women  who  had  never  married  increased  to  41.45^  in  1987, 
resulting  in  a net  difference  of  6.41,  or  a 18.291;  gain,  since  1980. 

The  ratio  of  never-married  males  to  females  actually  decreased  in  1987 
to  1.228.  Comparing  the  numbers  in  Table  4-4  with  the  trend  in  the 
ratio  of  male  to  female  income  shown  in  Figure  22.  an  interesting 
pattern  is  revealed.  As  the  male  to  female  income  gap  decreased  between 
1970  and  1980,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  never-married  aged  15-44 
increased  between  1970  and  1980.  While  the  relative  income  of  men  to 
women  increased  after  1980.  the  ratio  of  never-married  male  to  female 
aged  15-44  decreased.  In  a relative  sense,  when  the  income  gap  between 
males  and  females  decreased,  the  relative  proportion  of  never-married 
males  to  never-married  females  increased,  which  means  more  men  remained 
single  as  the  relative  economic  situation  turned  negative  for  men.  When 
the  relative  economic  situation  of  men  improved,  fewer  men  remained 
single.  As  Johnson  & Sum  (1987)  found,  family  formation  patterns  occur 
in  positive  relation  to  the  income  of  men.  When  the  income  of  men 
increases,  their  ability  to  provide  for  a family  also  increases,  which 
increases  the  probability  men  will  enter  into  marriage.  Furthermore, 
traditional  values  in  the  Netherlands,  even  in  the  1980s  still  regarded 
men  as  the  primary  provider  for  the  family.  Even  unmarried  men  are 
expected  to  accumulate  resources  as  a way  to  provide  for  their  future 
families  (Rijk,  1984).  In  addition,  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  male 
to  female  income  only  means,  in  a relative  sense,  that  the  income  of  men 
increased  at  a faster  rate  than  that  of  women.  It  does  not  in  anyway 
imply  that  women  are  becoming  economically  worse  off  year  by  year  or 
jeopardizing  their  ability  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  increase 
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in  the  income  gap  between  men  and  women  might  increase  the  value  of  men 
in  the  marriage  market.  When  this  happened,  it  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  incidence  of  marriage  for  men.  The  consequence  of  this  is  it 
might  slow  down  the  decrease  in  the  overall  marriage  rates  (calculated 
based  on  the  female  gender),  but  it  does  not  necessary  result  in  an 
increase  in  marriage  rates. 

The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita.  Figure  4-23,  showed  a 
pattern  of  increase  from  1975  to  1987.  However,  for  most  of  the  time, 
it  fluctuated  between  5.8  and  6.0  per  1000  people  in  the  population. 
Major  changes  occurred  between  1979  and  1983,  and  again  in  1987. 

Overall,  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  showed  a negative 
relationship  to  the  refined  marriage  rates  as  did  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature. 

Predictions  on  future  marriage  trend.  Simply  based  on  the 
latest  information  on  sharing  of  the  economic  and  political  power  in  the 
Netherlands  which  still  disproportionally  in  favor  to  men,  there  is 
still  great  potential  for  women  to  further  obtain  their  fair  share  of 
power  in  these  two  spheres.  Therefore,  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  the 
Netherlands  is  expected  to  continue  its  decrease  in  the  nineties. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  late  eighties,  the  Netherlands  made  some  minor 
changes  on  the  Marriage  Law  which  came  into  effect  in  September.  1987. 
First,  minors  who  wish  to  marry  but  fail  to  obtain  parental  consent  can 
apply  to  the  magistrate’s  court  for  an  exception  (Boer.  1988).  Second, 
All  tangible  and  intangible  rights  pertaining  to  spouses  will 
henceforth  also  apply  to  cohabiting  partners"  and  is  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1985  (Boer,  1988,  p.  225).  To  young  teenagers,  the  new 
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changes  in  the  Marriage  Law  could  free  them  from  the  restrictions  of 
parents  in  getting  married.  To  those  who  cohabited,  relations  without 
marriage  licenses  do  not  in  anyway  free  them  from  the  obligations  that 
come  along  with  the  commitment  to  marriage.  These  changes  in  the 
Marriage  Law  are  likely  to  increase  or  slow  down  the  decrease  in  the 
refined  marriage  rate  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  early  nineties. 

^atistical  analysis,  the  Netherlands.  The  zero -order 
correlations  shown  in  Table  4-5  quantified  the  paired  relations  of  the 
dependent  and  the  independent  variables  with  the  significance  level 
indicated.  As  hypothesized,  the  refined  marriage  rate  (RFMA)  is 
significantly  and  highly  correlated  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation  (MFLFPRR)  and  to  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature  (CUPFL).  Contrary  to  the  original  hypothesis, 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  income  (MFINC)  showed  a modest  but 
significant  negative  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates.  The  number 
of  service  workers  per  capita  (SERVICEP)  showed  a modest  negative 
relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rate  (RFMA).  The  p value  for  the 
number  of  service  workers  is  only  0.0564,  it  could  be  a result  of  the 
small  number  of  cases  included  in  this  study.  The  refined  divorce  rate 
(RFDV)  has  a high  negative  correlation  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation  (MFLFPRR)  and  a high  positive  correlation  to 
the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (CUPFL).  Contrary 
to  the  hypothesis,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  showed  a modest 
positive  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates.  In  brief,  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and  the  cumulative  percentage 
of  females  in  legislature  are  the  two  best  predictors  of  the  refined 
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marriage  and  refined  divorce  rates  in  the  Netherlands.  Thus  far.  the 
Netherlands  is  the  only  country  that  can  provide  evidence  for  a negative 
relation  between  the  number  of  service  workers  and  the  refined  marriage 
rate.  It  is  also  the  only  country  so  far  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  male  to  female  income  ratio  and  the  refined  marriage  and  divorce 
rates  is  contrary  to  the  original  hypotheses. 


Table  4-5. 

The  Netherlands^  Zero-order  correlation 

matri Y 

RFM4 

1 RFDV 

MFLFPRR 

MFINC 

CUPFL  SERVICEP 

RFMA  1.0000 

-0.95926 

0.97385  • 

•0.65584 

-0.96540  ■ 

■0.54039 

0.0 

0.0001 

0.0001 

0.0005 

0.0001 

0.0564 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

RFDV 

-0.85538 

0.61246 

0.84954 

0.32948 

0.0002 

0.0261 

0.0002 

0.2716 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Norway 

Refined  divorce  rate  From  1970  to  1987.  the  refined  divorce 
rate  of  Norway  (Figure  4-26)  shows  a pattern  of  continuous  increase.  It 
increased  from  0.00368  in  1970  to  0.00944  in  1987.  for  a 156. 52«  total 
increase  over  the  period.  The  major  increase  in  the  divorce  rates, 
however,  took  place  between  1970  to  1981.  a 100.54*  increase  over  the 
eleven-year  period  or  64.23*  of  the  total  increase  over  the  seventeen 
years.  From  1982  to  1987.  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Norway  increased 
from  0.00744  to  0.00944  for  a total  of  26.88*  in  the  five-year  period. 
One  point  worth  mentioning  is  that  the  refined  divorce  rate  (less  than 
four  divorce  per  every  thousand  married  women)  in  Norway  is  particularly 
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Norway  Refined  Divorce 

From  1970  to  1987 


Figure  4-26 
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Tow  for  an  industrialized  country.  Thus,  the  seemingly  large  increase 
in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Norway  over  seventeen  years  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  denominator  for  the  calculation  of  the  increase  is 
small.  Even  if  the  number  of  women  who  divorced  in  1971  had  increased 
by  just  one  married  women  per  1000.  the  refined  divorce  rate  could  have 
increased  nearly  30^.  The  percentage  increase  only  reflects  the  degree 
of  change,  it  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  magnitude  of  the  actual 
figure.  It  is  recommended  that  the  reader  refer  to  both  the  percentage 
increase  and  the  denominator  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
change.  The  other  points  worth  mentioning  are  that  in  1980.  1982  and 
1986.  the  refined  divorce  rate  for  these  three  particular  years  remained 
almost  the  same  as  the  years  immediately  preceding  them,  and  in  no  year 
did  the  rate  decline. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  (Figure  4- 
27)  showed  a continuous  decrease  from  2.288  in  1970  to  1.216  in  1987  (a 
46.85^  drop  over  the  seventeen -year  period).  The  major  change  in  the 
ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  took  place  between 
1970  to  1972.  when  it  decreased  precipitously  from  2.288  to  1.732, 
resulting  in  a 24.30^  drop  in  just  two  years,  or  51. 87^  of  the  total 
decrease.  After  1976,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  decreased  steadily  and  showed  a significant  negative 
relationship  with  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Norway  from  1970  to  1987, 
the  sharp  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rate  in  1971  and  1972.  While  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Norway.  This  should  not 
be  perceived  as  a violation  of  our  theory.  The  ratio  of  male  to  female 
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Figure  4-27 
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labor  force  participation  is  theorized  to  be  one  of  the  possible  risk 
factors  that  can  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  refined  divorce  rates, 
but  it  is  not  a determining  factor.  As  a risk  factor,  it  only  meansthat 
societies  with  lower  ratios  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
are  at  risk  of  having  higher  refined  divorce  rates. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  income  in  Norway  (Figure  4-28),  showed 
a relatively  steady  decline  of  IQJQX  from  1970  to  1983.  After  that, 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  income  remained  stable  through  1987. 
Differentiating  between  this  and  the  observed  changes  to  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
income  did  not  change  as  much.  Mainly  this  is  because  the  male  to 
female  income  ratio  in  1970  was  already  1.332.  Even  if  the  Norwegians 
were  able  to  enforce  an  equal  pay  policy  for  both  genders  and  achieve 
the  ultimate  goal  of  absolute  pay  equity,  which  means  a 1.0  male  to 
female  income  ratio  by  1987,  the  percentage  decrease  in  the  income  ratio 
still  would  be  only  24.92.  As  it  is,  the  Norwegians  were  not  far  from 
the  ultimate  goal  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  by  1987  they  had 
already  reduced  the  income  ratio  to  1.194.  In  general,  the  male  to 
female  income  ratio  presented  a better  negative  parallel  to  the  refined 
divorce  rates  of  Norway  than  did  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rates. 

The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (Figure  4-29)  followed  a 
pattern  of  marked  increase  over  the  seventeen -year  period.  The  sharpest 
increase  in  the  number  of  service  workers,  as  with  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation,  took  place  between  1970  and  1972  and 
it  resulted  in  a 60.443;  rise  in  just  two  years.  The  second  major 
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increase  In  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  occurred  between 
1974  and  1976.  when  it  rose  from  0.0485  to  0.0576,  a 18. 76^  increase. 
Between  1981  and  1983  another  major  increase  in  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita  occurred,  raising  the  number  by  11.37^  in  two  years. 
Overall,  changes  in  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  in  Norway 
from  1970  to  1987  support  a strong  positive  relation  to  the  refined 
divorce  rates.  However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  total  increase  in 
number  of  service  workers  per  capita  was  117.93;!;.  which  is  similar  to 
the  total  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  of  Norway  (156.25;^)  over 
that  same  period  of  time.  At  this  point,  however,  we  chose  to  be 
conservative  in  our  interpretation  of  the  similarity  in  trends  between 
the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita 
because  Norway  is  the  only  country  discussed  so  far  that  has  shown  any 
significant  relation  between  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita 
and  the  refined  divorce  rates.  As  Lee  (1982)  stated,  tracing  the 
similarities  between  the  two  trends  could  result  in  "an  over- 
identification." The  concern  we  have  here  is  whether  the  seemingly 
significant  relation  between  the  number  of  service  workers  and  the 
refined  divorce  rate  could  be  a result  of  the  "over-identification."  At 
this  point,  we  will  simply  say  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita 
showed  a pattern  of  increase  from  1970  to  1987  that  parallels  the 
overall  pattern  of  increase  in  refined  divorce  rates  in  Norway, 

The  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-30) 
increased  over  the  seventeen -year  period.  In  1970  only  9.33^!;  of  the 
central  government  representatives  were  female,  but  this  rose  to  21.86^ 
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by  1987,  a change  of  134.30^  for  the  period  studied.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  total  percent  increase  in  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females 
in  legislature  over  the  seventeen -year  period  is  very  close  to  the  total 
percent  change  in  the  refined  divorce  rate.  156. 351^.  for  that  same 
period  of  time. 

Prediction  on  future  divorce  trend.  From  the  evidence 
available,  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Norway  is  expected  to  maintain  a 
similar  increase  in  the  nineties  if  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation  maintain  a similar  pattern  and  if  decrease  as  it  did 
in  the  past  two  decades.  The  ratio  of  male  to  female  income  also  has  a 
strong  negative  relationship  to  the  refined  divorce  rate.  Even  though 
the  income  ratio  since  1983  has  stabilized,  in  1987  the  male  to  female 
income  ratio  lingered  at  around  1.20.  which  still  has  some  potential  for 
improvement.  The  other  determinating  factor  in  the  change  in  the 
refined  divorce  rate  in  Norway  in  the  nineties  is  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature.  Up  till  1987.  females  still  only 
held  about  22  percent  of  the  legislature  seats  in  Norway.  That  is  to 
say.  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  number  of  female 
representatives  in  the  central  government.  Taking  into  account  its 
significant  positive  relation  to  the  refined  divorce  rates  between  1970 
and  1987.  its  influence  is  expected  to  remain  into  the  nineties. 

In  addition,  the  Norwegians  passed  the  Act  on  Marriage  number  47 
in  1991.  which  came  into  effect  in  1993.  The  new  Act  will  render 
"divorce  on  demand"  after  one  year  of  separation  (Lodrup.  1992).  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  marriage,  "community  property  acquired  during  the 
marriage,  unless  by  gift  or  inheritance,  or  assets  specified  by  the  Act. 
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shall  be  divided  equally"  (Lodrup,  1992.  p.  417).  This  attempts  to 
eliminate  a possible  "unfairness"  in  the  division  of  property  upon 
divorce.  According  to  the  new  Act  "the  separation  puts  an  end  to  the 
common  duty  each  spouse  has  to  support  the  other."  However,  alimony 
could  still  be  imposed  with  a time  limit  of  three  years  when  "the 
ability  to  earn  a living  is  absent  or  lower  due  to  the  custody  of 
children  or  to  cessation  of  work  during  the  marriage."  (Lodrup.  1992.  p. 
422).  With  this  lenient  law  in  practice,  unhappy  couples  might  find  it 
easier  to  just  relieve  one  another  of  the  daily  conflict  than  to  work 
for  reconciliation.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  new  Marriage  Act  will 
play  a significant  role  in  raising  the  refined  divorce  rates  after  the 
mid  nineties. 

Refined  marriage  rates.  The  refined  marriage  rates  in  Norway 
(Figure  4-31)  showed  a continuous  decrease  over  the  seventeen -year 
period  with  the  exception  of  a minor  increase  in  1971.  or  a total 
decrease  of  56.36^  for  the  period  studied.  The  most  important 
characteristic  of  the  change  in  refined  marriage  rate  in  Norway  is  its 
steady  decline.  In  1985  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  Norway  stabilized, 
then  in  1987  it  dropped  below  fifty  marriages  annually  for  every 
thousand  unmarried  woman  aged  15-44. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  (Figure  4- 
27)  underwent  major  changes  between  1970  to  1972  and  1974  to  1976. 
Thereafter,  it  showed  a smooth  and  steady  downturn  from  1.551  in  1976  to 
1.216  by  1987.  for  a total  of  21. 60^?  over  the  el  even -year  period. 
Comparing  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and  the  refined 
marriage  rate  (Figures  4-27  and  4-31.  respectively),  both  have  a very 
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Norway  Refined  Marriage 

Per  Women  Aged  15-44  From  1970  to  1987 
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steady  decrease  from  1976  onward.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  from  1970  to  1972,  and  from  1974  to  1976,  as  well  as  the 
period  of  stagnation  between  1972  and  1974,  was  not  reflected  in  the 
smooth  and  steady  decrease  of  the  refined  marriage  rates.  In  other 
words,  the  refined  marriage  rate  did  not  respond  to  any  sudden  drops  or 
stagnation  in  the  ratio  of  labor  force  participation,  though  a 
significant  relation  between  the  two  is  revealed. 

The  male  to  female  income  ratio  in  Norway  (Figure  4-28)  showed  a 
relatively  steady  decline  between  1973  and  1983.  Since  1983  onward,  the 
rates  remained  stable.  One  point  worth  noting  is  that  regardless  of  the 
change  in  the  male  to  female  income  ratio,  the  refined  marriage  rate  in 
Norway  maintained  its  steady  decrease.  Despite  this,  the  male  to  female 
income  ratio  showed  a strong  positive  relation  overall  to  the  refined 
marriage  rate  in  Norway. 

The  number  of  service  workers  in  Norway  (Figure  29)  showed  more 
fluctuation  over  the  period  of  seventeen  years  than  did  the  refined 
marriage  rates.  In  general,  changes  in  the  number  of  service  workers 
showed  a negative  relationship  to  the  changes  in  the  refined  marriage 
rates.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  Norway  is  the  second  country 
discussed  thus  far  that  provides  sufficient  evidence  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  there  is  a negative  relation  between  the  number  of 
service  workers  per  capita  and  the  refined  marriage  rate. 

The  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-30), 
has  followed  a pattern  of  continuous  and  steady  increase  over  the 
seventeen -year  period.  Changes  in  this  variable  best  matched  the 
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decrease  in  refined  marriage  rate  in  Norway  over  the  period  studied. 

The  degree  of  the  increase  in  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
legislature,  134.30^  in  total,  is  2.78  times  greater  than  the  degree  of 
decrease  in  the  refined  marriage  rate,  or  56. 15^^  for  the  period  studied. 

Predictions  on  future  marriage  trend.  To  determine  whether  the 
refined  marriage  rate  in  Norway  will  continue  its  decrease  in  the 
nineties,  we  have  to  look  at  the  four  indicative  measurements.  From  the 
evidence  available,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  in  1987  is  barely  above  1.20.  In  other  words,  there  is 
still  room  for  further  decrease  in  the  nineties.  The  male  to  female 
income  ratio  in  Norway  had,  by  1987,  dropped  very  close  to  1.2. 
Similarly,  room  for  improvement  in  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  is 
available.  Norway  is  the  only  country  being  investigated  that  has  so 
far  showed  a positive  relation  between  the  refined  marriage  rate  and  the 
number  of  service  workers  per  capita.  By  1987  the  number  of  service 
workers  in  the  population  was  very  close  to  seven  per  thousand  and  the 
pattern  has  stabilized.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  potential  for 
further  growth  in  the  service  industry  in  the  nineties,  so  its  influence 
on  the  refined  marriage  rate  could  be  minimal.  The  only  variable  that 
still  has  a great  potential  for  growth  is  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature.  In  1987,  women  had  less  than  twenty-two  percent 
of  the  legislature  seats  which  means  there  is  still  a major  gender  gap 
in  the  political  sphere.  With  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rates,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  and  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature  are  expected  to  continue  their 
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current  pattern  of  change,  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  Norway  is 
expected  to  continue  Its  decrease  In  the  nineties. 

Statistical  analysis.  Norway.  The  zero-order  correlation 
matrix  in  Table  4-6  shows  significantly  strong  correlations  between  the 
refined  marriage  rate  (RFMA)  and  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  (MFLFPRR),  the  male  to  female  Income  ratio  (MFINC),  the 
number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (SERVICER),  and  the  cumulative 
proportion  of  females  In  legislature  (CUPFL).  Strong  evidence  Is  also 
presented  for  correlations  between  the  refined  divorce  rate  (RFDV)  and 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation,  the  ratio  of  male 
to  female  Income,  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (SERVICER), 
and  the  cumulative  female  proportion  of  legislature  seats. 

In  sum,  the  univariate  correlation  matrix  showed  a negative 
relation  between  the  Increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the 
decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation,  and 
the  male  to  female  income  ratio.  A positive  relation  was  revealed 
between  the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the  number  of  service  workers  per 
capita,  as  well  as  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature. 
The  refined  marriage  rate  is  found  to  be  related  to  a decrease  in  the 
ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  rates  and  the  male  to 
female  income  ratio.  The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  and  the 
cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  is  in  negative  relation 
to  the  refined  marriage  rates.  So  far,  Norway  has  presented  the 
strongest  and  most  significant  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesized 
relation  between  the  dependent  variables  and  the  refined  divorce  and 
marriage  rates.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  during  the  period 
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studied  Norway  did  not  encounter  any  legislative  change  in  its  divorce 
law. 


Norway.  Zero-order  correlation  matrix. 
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Sweden 

Refined  divorce  rates.  The  refined  divorce  rates  of  Sweden  Figure 
(4-32)  showed  a steady  increase  from  0.00671  in  1970  to  0.00864  in  1973, 
a 28.76^  rise  in  three  years.  In  1974,  the  refined  divorce  rate  of 
Sweden  increased  sharply  reaching  a peak  rate  of  0.01455  (a  68.40JI 
increase  from  the  previous  year).  Between  1974  and  1976,  the  refined 
divorce  rate  declined  to  0.01175  resulting  in  a 19.2AX  drop  within  those 
two  years.  Between  1976  and  1980,  the  refined  divorce  rate  remained 
quite  stable.  It  started  to  gradually  increase  1980,  plateaued  in  1982- 
1984  then  once  again  began  to  decrease  until  1987  when  it  reached  a 
level  very  similar  to  that  1977.  Between  the  lowest  rate  in  late 
seventies  (1977)  and  the  highest  in  early  eighties  (1983),  there  is  only 
a 7.8X  difference.  In  general,  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Sweden  from 
1970  to  1987  showed  a pattern  of  increase  then  stabilization. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  in  Sweden 
(Figure  33)  showed  a pattern  of  steady  decrease,  going  from  1,4933  in 
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Sweden  Refined  Divorce 

From  1970  to  1987 


Figure  4-32 
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Sweden  Labor  Force 
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Figure  4-33 
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1970  to  1.0555  in  1987.  a decline  of  29.32%  for  the  period.  One  point 
worth  noticing  is  that  even  in  1970  the  ratio  had  already  dropped  below 
1.5.  In  other  words  more  than  40^  of  the  labor  market  in  1970  was 
comprised  of  women.  By  1987.  the  labor  force  in  Sweden  was  almost 
equally  men  and  women.  In  general,  while  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation  showed  a negative  relation  to  the  refined 
divorce  rates  in  Sweden,  it  is  difficult  to  link  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  to  the  sudden  increase  in  the  refined 
divorce  rate  in  1974  and  the  two-year  decline  that  followed. 

The  male  to  female  income  ratio  (Figure  4-34)  showed  a significant 
pattern  of  decrease  from  1970  to  1980.  The  ratio  decreased  from  1.1910 
to  1.1119  or  6.64X  for  the  six-year  period.  Between  1980  and  1987,  the 
male  to  female  income  ratio  in  Sweden  showed  little  change.  The  other 
significant  decrease  in  the  income  ratio  occurred  between  1970  and  1971 
when  it  dropped  from  1.2143  to  1.1939  (a  1.68  percent  change  in  just  one 
year).  Over  the  seventeen  year  period,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio 
declined  by  a total  of  8.55^  and  by  1987,  the  ratio  was  nearly  down  to 
1.10.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  in  the  early  seventies,  the  income 
ratio  in  Sweden  was  already  below  1.22.  Even  though  the  male  to  female 
income  ratio  showed  a significant  negative  relation  to  the  refined 
divorce  rate  in  Sweden,  it  neither  showed  a significant  relation  to  the 
sudden  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  1974  nor  explained  the 
decrease  in  that  rate  in  1975  and  1976. 

The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (Figure  4-35)  increase 
slightly  from  0.06896  in  1970  to  0.07215  in  1987,  a 4.63^  increase  over 
the  seventeen -year  period.  However,  as  the  figure  shows,  the  number  of 
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service  workers  per  capita  fluctuated  greatly.  Major  changes  occurred 
between  1971  and  1973,  when  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita 
decreased  from  0.06890  to  0.06698  at  a rate  of  2.87^  in  two  years.  The 
second  major  decrease  took  place  when  it  dropped  3.25^  from  0.07178  in 
1978  to  0.06945  in  1979.  There  were  two  major  increase,  one  between 
1973  and  1975  resulted  in  a 6.6U  increase,  the  second  between  1984  and 
1986  saw  an  increase  from  0.07027  to  0.07289  a 3.735:  increase  in  two 
years.  Even  though  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  over  the 
seventeen -year  period  increased  paralleled  to  the  trend  in  the  refined 
divorce  rate,  the  erratic  nature  of  the  change  tells  a very  different 
story.  When  the  refined  divorce  rate  increased  steadily  between  1970 
and  1973,  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  actually  decreased 
slightly.  Between  1974  and  1976,  when  the  refined  divorce  rate  of 
Sweden  decreased,  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  increased 
slightly.  Similarly,  when  the  refined  divorce  rate  decreased  between 
1983  and  1986,  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  also  increased 
slightly.  Between  1976  and  1980  the  refined  divorce  rates  increase  very 
slightly  while  the  number  of  service  worker  per  capita  did  the  reverse 
and  declined.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita 
and  the  refined  divorce  rate  showed  little  degree  of  similarity  in  their 
pattern  of  change.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  refined  divorce  rate 
of  Sweden  was  not  related  to  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita 
for  the  period  studied. 

The  percentage  of  women  in  the  Swedish  legislature  (Figure  4-36) 
showed  steady  growth  from  1972  to  1987,  an  increase  of  69.99%  for  the 
fifteen-year  period.  The  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  showed  a 
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positive  relation  to  the  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  during 
that  time,  but  as  with  other  demographics  being  discussed,  the  number  of 
females  in  legislature  failed  to  explain  the  sudden  sharp  increase  in 
the  refined  divorce  rate  of  Sweden  in  1974  and  the  decrease  that 
followed  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  of  Sweden  was  caused  by 
new  legislation.  In  1973.  a New  Marriage  Law  was  passed.  In  accordance 
with  that  law.  couples  were  able  to  obtain  a divorce  on  demand  if  both 
partners  consented  and  if  there  were  no  children  under  16.  In  those 
cases  where  children  were  under  age  16.  the  New  Marriage  Law  only 
required  a six-month  consideration  period  before  a divorce  decree  could 
be  rendered  (Glendon.  1977.  1987).  Before  1973  "It  was  possible  for 
one  of  the  spouses,  in  certain  cases,  to  obtain  judicial  separation 
unilaterally  and.  in  some  special  cases,  divorce.  Most  guilt  (culpa) 
had  to  be  displayed  by  the  other  spouse.  . ."  (Logdberg.  1978.  p.  203). 
The  most  important  "innovation  introduced  in  1973  was  the  disappearance 
of  fault  as  an  important  factor  in  divorce  cases.  One  consequence  [was] 
that  an  innocent  spouse  no  longer  [had]  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
damages"  (Logdberg.  1978.  p.  203).  Child  support  was  required  by  law 
until  the  child  reached  the  age  of  16  but  the  non -custodial  parent  was 
still  held  accountable  for  support  after  the  child  reached  age  16  if 
professional  training  or  further  education  was  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  child  (Glendon.  1987).  When  the  obligated  parent 
failed  to  provide  child  support,  however,  the  state  will  pay  the  amount 
instead  (Morgan.  1984).  With  this  lenient  New  Marriage  Law  in  practice, 
unhappily  married  couples  could  find  an  easy  way  out  of  a soured 
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marriage.  The  sudden  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  1974 
reflects  that  fact.  The  nearly  70^  increase  in  just  one  year  brought 
the  number  of  divorces  to  over  14.5  for  every  1000  married  women  in 
1974.  By  1976,  the  number  of  divorces  had  decreased  to  barely  over 
11.75  per  every  1000  married  women.  Since  then,  the  annual  rate 
remained  between  11  and  12  per  1000.  In  other  words,  the  big 
fluctuations  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  these  three  years  were 
simply  a reaction  to  the  legislation. 

The  decrease  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  since  1983  also  can  be 
related  to  a reform  in  the  Swedish  marginal  tax.  Beginning  in  1983, 
Swedish  government  gradually  decreased  the  marginal  tax  in  favor  of 
full-time  employee.  As  a consequences,  part-time  workers,  mostly  women, 
increased  their  hours  of  employment  (Sundstrom.  1993a).  As  their  work 
hours  increased,  the  tax  rates  decreased  and  the  paycheck  these  workers 
brought  home  had  a greater  net  value.  To  their  families,  these  workers, 
mostly  women,  were  of  greater  explicit  value  and  their  economic 
contribution  to  their  families  also  increased.  Greenstein  (1990)  found 
evidence  that  the  economic  contribution  of  women  to  their  family  is 
positively  related  to  the  stability  of  the  marriage.  With  the  marginal 
tax  reform  enhancing  the  economic  value  of  women,  it  served  as  a 
precipitating  factor  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  divorce. 

Predictions  on  future  divorce  trend.  The  refined  divorce  rate  in 
Sweden  in  1987  was  close  to  eleven  divorces  for  every  1000  married 
women.  The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and  the 
male  to  female  income  ratio  in  1987  were  barely  above  1.05  and  1.15, 
respectively.  Since  there  is  little  room  for  further  decrease  in  these 
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ratios,  their  future  influence  on  the  refined  divorce  rate  is  expected 
to  be  minimal.  Even  though  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita, 
showed  some  relation  to  the  refined  divorce  rates,  the  relation  is  not 
considered  valid.  The  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  in  1987  was 
close  to  24^,  so  there  is  still  potential  for  continued  increase  in  the 
nineties.  However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  recent  decrease  in  the 
refined  divorce  rate  in  the  mid  to  late  eighties  resulted  from  a reform 
in  the  marginal  tax,  so  unless  the  Swedish  once  again  reform  the  tax 
system  in  a way  that  decreases  the  value  of  the  pay  check  women  brings 
home,  the  refined  divorce  rate  of  Sweden  is  expected  to  continue  its 
slow  decrease  or  maintain  stability  into  the  nineties. 

Refined  marriage  rate.  The  refined  marriage  rate  in  Sweden  from  1970 
to  1987  (Figure  4-37)  showed  a pattern  of  decrease  from  0.06658  to 
0.03817  a total  of  42.67^  drop.  What  is  worth  our  attention  is  not  the 
degree  of  decrease  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  for  the  period  being 
studied,  but  the  similarity  of  its  pattern  to  that  of  the  refined 
divorce  rate  between  1973  and  1976.  The  other  point  that  needs  to  be 
noticed  is  that  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  Sweden  reached  its  peak  in 
1983  while  the  refined  marriage  rates  dropped  to  its  lowest  point  the 
following  year,  then  started  increasing.  The  question  that  needs  to  be 
raised  here  is  whether  these  similarities  are  merely  coincidental  or  are 
the  changes  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the  refined  marriage  rate 
influenced  by  some  common  factors.  Before  we  make  any  attempt  to 
investigate  the  commonality  between  the  refined  divorce  and  marriage 
rates,  we  must  first  proceed  with  our  regular  analysis  to  see  if  the 
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observed  changes  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  resulted  from  any  of  the 
hypothesized  factors. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  (Figure 
4-33)  showed  a pattern  of  steady  although  continuous  decrease  from  1970 
to  1987.  In  general,  it  demonstrated  a positive  relation  to  the  trend 
in  the  refined  marriage  rate  of  Sweden  for  the  period,  similar  to  the 
refined  divorce  rate,  it  failed  to  show  any  relation  to  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  between  1973  and  1976  and  the 
slight  increase  after  1984.  In  brief,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation  had  no  relation  to  explain  the  two-stage  increase  in 
the  refined  marriage  rate  which  took  place  in  the  mid -seventies  and  the 
mid-to-late  eighties. 

The  male  to  female  income  ratio  in  Sweden  (Figure  4-34)  also 
showed  a pattern  of  decline  from  1970  to  1987,  with  the  sharpest 
decrease  taking  place  between  1974  and  1980.  For  the  next  two  years, 
the  income  ratio  remained  very  stable,  then  a slight  increase  occurred 
between  1982  and  1985.  After  1985,  the  income  ratio  fluctuated. 

Overall,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  in  Sweden  showed  a pattern  of 
decrease  for  the  studied  period.  The  increase  that  occurred  in  the  mid- 
to-late  eighties  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  increase  in  the  refined 
marriage  rate  during  the  same  period.  However,  it  was  not  possible  to 
link  the  sudden  increase  in  the  refined  marriage  rates  between  1974  and 
1976  to  changes  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  income. 

The  number  of  service  workers  (Figure  36)  showed  an  overall 
increase  from  1970  to  1987.  In  general,  based  on  the  overall  pattern, 
the  refined  marriage  rate  appeared  to  follow  a negative  relationship  to 
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the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita.  However,  when  the  two  are 
compared,  a very  different  relationship  is  observed.  When  the  refined 
marriage  rate  decreased  from  1971  to  1973.  the  number  of  service  workers 
per  capita  also  decreased.  While  the  refined  marriage  rate  went  up 
between  1974  and  1976  and  then  resumed  its  decrease  in  1977.  the  number 
of  service  workers  at  that  period  of  time  went  up  and  then  reversed. 
After  1984.  the  refined  marriage  rate  once  again  increased  and. 
similarly,  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  picked  up. 

Although,  the  trends  have  a positive  relation,  and  the  two  figures 
clearly  suggest  a relationship  between  them,  at  this  point,  we  refrain 
ourselves  from  concluding  such  relation  as  valid  for  reasons  that  will 
be  discussed  later. 

Although  the  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-36) 
showed  a negative  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  Sweden  from 
1970  to  1987.  like  the  other  independent  variables,  it  failed  to  account 
for  the  sudden  increase  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  between  1974  and 
1976  and  the  increase  in  the  marriage  rate  after  1984.  The  question  now 
is  what  caused  the  two  stages  of  increase  in  the  refined  marriage  rate. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  Sweden  made  a 
sudden  and  dramatic  increase  of  13.83X  from  1973  to  1974  and  it 
maintained  an  annual  rate  of  over  60  marriages  for  every  1000  unmarried 
women  aged  15-44  for  the  next  two  years,  then  showed  a significant 
decrease  beginning  in  1977.  During  that  same  period  of  time,  the 
refined  divorce  rates  of  Sweden  also  increased  dramatically  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Marriage  Act.  When  the  refined  divorce  rate 
achieved  its  highest  point  in  1983  it  was  followed  by  the  refined 
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marriage  rate  reaching  its  lowest  rate  the  next  year.  Since  the  four 
hypothesized  indicators  did  not  explain  the  two  increases  in  the  refined 
marriage  rates  of  Sweden,  what  needs  to  be  investigated  here  is  whether 
the  reverse  relationship  between  the  refined  divorce  and  marriage  rates 
was  coincidental  or  a consequence  of  same  social  event. 

The  earlier  discussion  of  the  refined  divorce  rate  related  its 
sudden  increase  in  the  mid-seventies  to  the  New  Marriage  that  which 
abolished  fault-grounded  divorce  and  provided  "divorce  on  demand."  Did 
this  change  in  the  Swedish  divorce  law  have  ramifications  on  the 
inclination  to  marry?  If  so.  why?  Apparently,  as  Figure  4-37 
demonstrates  clearly,  the  New  Marriage  Act  rule  did  have  a strong  impact 
on  the  marriage  rate. 

Sweden  has  one  of  the  highest  cohabitation  rates  in  the  world.  In 
1975,  "Of  all  persons  age  20-24.  21.7^  were  married,  and  28.6^  were 
cohabiting  (Morgan,  1984,  p.  657).  Even  in  the  early  seventies,  the 
annual  marriage  rate  in  Sweden  was  already  below  65  marriages  for  every 
1000  unmarried  women  aged  15-44.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Swedish  do 
not  value  marriage,  it  is  just  that  almost  every  married  couple  in 
Sweden  cohabits  before  they  enter  into  a legally  binding  marital  union 
(Morgan,  1984)  As  a result,  a high  proportion  of  children  (about  38^) 
who  are  born  out-of-wedlock  reside  with  both  parents  (Glendon,  1977). 

The  1973  New  Marriage  Act  was  "the  first  to  give  special  legal  status  to 
single  persons  simply  because  they  lived  together  under  marriage-like 
circumstances  (Fawcett,  1990,  p.  182).  Under  this  new  law,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  a cohabiting  relationship,  the  mutual  dwelling  of  the 
unmarried  couple  is  allocated  to  the  partner  most  in  need  of  the 
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residence  at  the  time  of  separation.  The  New  Marriage  Act,  in  a sense, 
informally  acknowledged  cohabitation  with  the  legal  regulation  of 
property  to  protect  the  partner  in  the  weaker  financial  situation.  With 
the  state  s acknowledgment  of  cohabitation  and  its  provisions  to  protect 
the  weaker  partner,  the  difference  between  a legally  binding  marriage 
and  the  marriage-1  ike  cohabitating  union  was  reduced.  Thus,  it 
encouraged  cohabiting  couples  to  legally  confirm  their  commitment 
through  marriage. 

As  reviewed  earlier,  the  refined  divorce  rate  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1983  and  then  gradually  decreased  until  1987.  Similarly,  just 
one  year  after  marginal  tax  reform,  the  refined  marriage  rate  also 
reached  its  lowest  point  and  then  reversed  into  a pattern  of  increase. 
The  issue  of  interest  is  how  the  marginal  tax  reform  served  as  an 
incentive  to  marriage.  In  the  Swedish  tax  system  separate  taxation  of 
spouses  has  been  mandatory  since  1971.  The  purpose  of  this  tax  system 
is  to  increase  the  incentive  for  married  women  to  be  gainfully  employed 
in  the  labor  market  (Gustafsson.  1992).  In  1983  the  Swedish  government 
reformed  the  marginal  tax  rates.  Due  to  the  reform  "carried  out  in  1983 
and  the  subsequent  years,  whereby  marginal  tax  rates  for  full-time 
workers  were  reduced  stepwise  while  those  of  part-time  workers  were 
raised.  . . . This  change  in  tax  rates  increased  the  attractiveness  of 
full-time  work  in  relation  to  part-time  work  and  [was]  likely  to  have 
stimulated  part-time  working  women  to  shift  to  full  time"  (Sundstrom. 
1993a,  p.  146).  Since  1983,  "The  fraction  of  Swedish  women  who  shifted 
from  part-time  to  full-time  employment  rose  and  remained  high  throughout 
the  decade  . . . the  proportion  of  women  entering  full-time  employment 
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from  non -employment  exceeded  that  of  those  leaving  full-time  employment 
and  the  same  was  true  for  the  shifts  between  part-time  employment  and 
non -employment  (Sundstrom.  1993a.  p.  142).  What  this  reduction  in  the 
marginal  tax  rate  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  female  labor  force 
participation  meant  to  marriage  is  that  it  increased  women’s  relative 
proportion  of  the  household  income.  As  some  recent  research  (Lichter 
et.  al . , 1992;  Qian  & Preston,  1993)  has  shown,  an  increase  in  the 
economic  value  of  women  increases  the  attractiveness  of  women  in  the 
marriage  market  and  thus  increases  the  incidence  of  marriage. 

Predictions  on  future  marriage.  Since  both  the  ratio  of  male 
to  female  labor  force  participation  rates  and  the  male  to  female  income 
ratio  in  Sweden  are  very  close  to  one.  there  is  little  grounds  for 
further  decrease.  Additionally,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  gender 
gap  in  these  rates  will  reverse.  What  could  be  influential  in  shaping 
the  pattern  of  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  the  nineties  is  the 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature.  However,  the  recent  increase  in 
the  refined  marriage  rates  was  primarily  stimulated  by  the  reformed 
marginal  tax  rate.  Unless  the  Swedish  government  reverses  the  current 
tax  system,  the  new  marginal  tax  will  continue  its  positive  impact  on 
the  formation  of  marriage.  In  addition,  in  1987  "the  Swedish  government 
reformed  the  national  marriage  code  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
expanded  an  existing  law  affecting  property  rights  between  unmarried 
cohabitants  (Fawcett,  1990,  p,  179).  It  once  again  extended  some 
marital -type  property  rights  to  couples  who  cohabited  in  marriage-like 
unions.  The  new  legislature  abandoned  its  previous  "laissez-faire 
approach  to  nonmarital  cohabitation"  and  applied  a few  more  of  the 
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family  laws  to  non -marital  relations  (Fawcett,  1990,  p.  183).  Property 
acquired  during  the  period  of  cohabitation,  just  as  with  marital 
property,  is  considered  as  mutually  owned.  The  right  of  a sambo  (the 
Swedish  term  for  unmarried  heterosexual  partners  living  in  a marriage- 
like relationship)  to  the  claim  of  such  property  also  progress  with 
time.  To  a very  great  extent,  the  status  of  a sambo,  under  the  expanded 
law,  receives  recognition  very  much  like  that  of  married  partners.  With 
this  change  in  legislation,  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  the  refined 
marriage  rate  in  Sweden  will  once  again  increase  significantly  before 
entering  the  nineties. 

Statistical  analysis.  Swedish.  The  zero-order  correlation 
matrix  in  Table  7,  as  in  our  earlier  discussion,  shows  a significant 
positive  correlation  between  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation,  the  male  to  female  income  ratio  and  the  refined  marriage 
rate  in  Sweden  from  1970  to  1987.  The  number  of  service  workers  has 
only  a moderate  (and  significant)  negative  correlation  to  the  refined 
marriage  rate.  However,  taking  consideration  the  number  of  cases,  this 
0.10  level  significance  could  have  been  a function  of  the  small  N. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  re-emphasize  here  that  Figure  4-35  and 
Figure  4-37.  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  and  the  refined 
marriage  rate,  respectively,  suggest  a positive  relationship  which  we 
concluded  was  coincidental.  The  percentage  of  females  in  legislature 
has  significant  and  negative  correlation  to  the  refined  marriage  rate. 

The  refined  divorce  rates  in  Sweden  showed  a moderate  (but  statistically 
significant)  negative  correlation  with  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation,  and  to  the  male  to  female  income  ratio,  and  a 
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significant  positive  relation  to  the  number  of  service  workers  and  the 
percentage  of  women  in  legislature.  This  moderate  correlation  between 
the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the  independent  variables,  as  discussed 
earlier,  is  attributable  to  the  passage  of  the  New  Marriage  Act  and  the 
reform  of  the  marginal  tax. 

One  important  point  that  needs  to  be  addressed  here  is  the 
artificial  relationship  between  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita 
and  the  refined  divorce/marriage  rates.  As  per  our  earlier  discussion 
about  the  relationship  between  the  number  of  service  workers  and  the 
refined  divorce/marriage  rates,  the  number  of  service  workers,  according 
to  the  actual  figures,  is  negatively  related  to  the  divorce  rate  and 
positively  related  to  the  marriage  rate.  The  significant 
negative/positive  shown  in  the  mid-seventies  and  the  mid-eighties,  as 
discussed  earlier,  resulted  from  the  governmental  changes  on  the 
marriage  law  and  taxation.  Therefore,  to  accept  the  correlation  shown 
in  Table  4-7  between  the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the  number  of  service 
workers  is  not  valid.^ 


. However,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  why  a negative/ 
positive  relation  revealed  in  the  graphs  could  turn  out  to 
be  positive/negative  in  the  zero-order  correlation  matrix. 
The  calculation  of  a correlation  between  two  variables--the 
dependent  and  the  independent- -is  an  estimation  of  the 
average  pattern  of  the  two  in  response  to  one  another.  The 
slope  of  the  correlation  line  being  drawn  is  called  the 
correlation  coefficient  which  is  an  estimate  of  the  general 
change  of  Y (dependent  variable)  in  response  to  a change  of 
X (independent  variable)  (Agresti  & Finlay,  1986).  Because 
the  line  being  drawn  is  a straight  one  that  produces  the 
least  value  on  the  sum  of  error  square  (the  total  difference 
between  the  actual  value  and  the  predicted  value  on  the 
correlation  line  in  square) , it  fails  to  reflect  the 
original  detailed  pattern  of  the  curve.  When  the  line  goes 
upward  from  lower  left  corner  to  upper  right  corner,  the 
correlation  is  positive;  it  reveals  a negative  relation  when 
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Table 

4-7. 

Sweden . 

Zero -order 

correlation  matrix. 

RFMA 

RFDV 

MFLFPRR 

MFINC 

CUPFL  SERVICEP 

RFMA 

1.0000 

0.0 

18 

-0.36880 

0.0001 

18 

0.94363 

0.0001 

18 

0.94829 

0.0001 

18 

-0.91732  • 
0.0001 
18 

■0.40200 

0.0982 

18 

RFDV 

-0.55987 

0.0157 

18 

-0.49376 

0.0373 

18 

0.58772 

0.0103 

18 

0.47163 

0.0482 

18 

The  United  State*; 

Refined  divorce  rate.  The  refined  divorce  rate  In  the  United  States 
shown  In  Figure  4-38  followed  a pattern  of  Increase  from  0,0149  In  1970 
to  0.0209  In  1987,  an  Increase  of  40.27^  over  the  seventeen  year  period. 
There  are  three  major  characteristics  of  the  refined  divorce  rate  In  the 
United  States.  First,  with  the  exception  of  a minor  decrease  In  1979, 
the  refined  divorce  rate  Increased  continuously  from  1970  until  It 
reached  a peak  of  0.0229  In  1981,  a 53.69^  Increase  over  the  el  even -year 
period.  Second,  between  1981  and  1987,  the  refined  divorce  rate  In  the 
United  States  fluctuated  between  Its  highest  (0.0229)  and  lowest 


the  line  goes  downward  from  upper  left  corner  to  lower 
right.  Since  the  sum  of  error  square  is  the  total  of  the 
residuals  in  square,  the  position  of  the  observed  residual 
above  or  beneath  the  line  does  not  matter  to  the  total 
square  error  value.  Calculation  of  the  correlation,  or  what 
is  called  the  Pearson  correlation,  relies  heavily  on  the  sum 
of  error  square  and  is  derived  from  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of 
error  square  of  X to  the  sum  of  error  square  of  Y multipled 
by  the  correlation  coefficient  of  the  slope  that  determines 
the  positive  or  negative  relation.  So  losing  the  actual 
curve  and  relying  on  the  net  increase  or  decrease  to 
determine  the  positive  or  negative  relation  results  in  a 
reverse  correlation  to  the  slope  the  graph  actually 
presents.  This  is  what  happened  to  the  correlation  between 
the  refined  divorce/marriage  rates  and  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita  in  Sweden. 


Per  Married  Women 
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Figure  4-38 
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(0.0209)  point  in  a decade.  The  divorce  rate  between  these  two  points 
showed  a decrease  of  8.73^.  Third,  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  1970  was 
already  very  close  to  fifteen  divorces  for  every  1000  married  women, 
which  is  higher  than  the  peak  refined  divorce  rate  of  all  the  other 
countries  investigated  in  this  study,  a point  that  will  be  further 
discussed  later. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  (Figure 
4-39)  showed  a pattern  of  nearly  continuous  decrease  from  1970  to  1987 
with  two  minor  increases  in  1982  and  1984.  Over  the  seventeen -year 
period,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  decreased 
by  25. 12^;.  Overall,  it  showed  a negative  relation  to  the  refined 
divorce  rates  of  the  United  States,  but.  the  trend  in  the  labor  force 
ratio  cannot  explain  the  sharp  increase  in  refined  divorce  rates  before 
1981  or  the  fluctuations  that  occurred  between  1981  and  1987. 

The  male  to  female  income  ratio  (Figure  4-40)  also  showed 
fluctuations  between  1970  and  1977  when  the  refined  divorce  rate  was 
increasing  at  a high  rate.  From  1977  to  1987,  the  income  ratio  of  males 
to  females  showed  a pattern  of  continuous  decrease.  The  refined  divorce 
rate,  contrary  to  the  trend  in  the  income  ratio,  achieved  its  major 
increase  between  1970  and  1977.  After  1977,  the  divorce  rate  showed 
more  fluctuation,  reaching  a peak  in  1981.  Even  though  the  trend  in  the 
male  to  female  income  ratio  appears  to  follow  a pattern  of  negative 
relationship  to  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
significantly  correlated  to  the  refined  divorce  rate. 

The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (Figure  4-41)  increased 
sharply  in  1971.  Between  1971  and  1987,  it  increased  at  a slower  rate. 
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Figure  4-39 
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United  States  Income 

Male  to  Female  From  1970  to  1987 


Figure  4-40 
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United  States  Service  Worker 
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with  a brief  decrease  in  1979  and  1980.  Overall,  it  showed  a clear 
positive  relationship  to  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  the  United  States, 
the  second  country  in  this  study  able  to  provide  evidence  to  support  a 
relation  between  the  refined  divorce  rates  and  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita.  However,  as  was  true  for  the  trends  in  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and  the  male  to  female  income 
ratio,  changes  in  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  did  not 
explain  the  sharp  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  during  the 
seventies  and  the  fluctuations  in  that  rate  in  the  eighties. 

The  relative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-42), 
decreased  slightly  in  1971.  From  1971  to  1987.  it  showed  a continuous 
increase  totaling  16.11%.  However,  the  major  increase  in  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature  occurred  between  1980  and  1987, 
when  it  rose  from  0.0287  to  0.0315  (a  rate  of  9.76  percent  over  the 
seven  years).  Overall,  the  trend  in  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature  had  a positive  relation  to  the  refined  divorce 
rate  of  the  United  States.  As  with  the  other  indicators,  however,  the 
trend  in  the  proportion  of  women  in  legislature  failed  to  account  for 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  the  seventies  and  the 
staggering  decline  after  1981. 

Apparently,  none  of  the  hypothesized  indicators  was  able  to  shed 
light  on  what  happened  in  the  seventies  that  could  have  resulted  in  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rates.  As  discussed  previously,  a 
similar  situation  occurred  in  Finland.  For  Finland,  we  were  able  to 
identify  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  unemployment  rates  as  the 
explanatory  factor  in  the  change  in  the  refined  divorce  rates  between 
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; Proportion  of  Women  From  1970  to  1987 


Figure  4-42 
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1970  and  1987.  We  suspect  that  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  unemployment 
rates  might  also  be  related  trends  in  the  divorce  rate  in  the  United 
States  from  1970  to  1987. 

To  investigate  this  possibility,  we  plotted  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  unemployment  in  the  United  States  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  1973, 
1980,  1987,  1989)  as  shown  in  Figure  4-43.  The  ratio  of  male  to  female 
unemployment  increased  from  1970  to  1987.  This  ratio,  however, 
fluctuated  wildly  from  1970  to  1981.  Since  1981  the  pattern  of  change 
in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  unemployment  rates  has  been  similar  to 
that  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  (Figure  4-38).  After  the  refined 
divorce  rate  peaked  in  1981.  it  decreased  until  1983.  then  increased 
until  1986,  when  began  decreasing  again.  The  ratio  of  male  to  female 
unemployment,  on  the  contrary,  increased  between  1981  and  1983.  Between 
1983  and  1985.  it  decreased,  then  increased  again  in  1986  and  1987.  The 
two,  the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
unemployment,  had  significant  negative  correlation  between  1981  and 
1987.  This  negative  correlation  means,  in  a relative  sense,  that  when 
the  unemployment  rate  of  women  increased  as  the  unemployment  rate  of  men 
decreased,  the  overall  economic  situation  for  men  improves.  When  the 
economic  situation  of  men  improves,  it  reflects  their  ability  to  provide 
for  themselves  or  to  afford  the  cost  of  divorce  (Vigderhous  & Fishman, 
1978).  An  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  of  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  reflects  their  inability  to  achieve  or  maintain  independence.  A 
failure  of  women  to  share  an  economically  significant  role  with  men 
increases  the  incidence  of  divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in 
the  unemployment  rate  of  men  simultaneous  with  a decrease  in  the 
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unemployment  rate  of  women  suggests  a weakening  in  the  economic  position 
of  men  to  either  provide  for  themselves  or  to  afford  the  cost  of  a 
divorce.  The  paycheck  women  bring  home,  on  the  contrary,  provides  for 
the  family,  so  it  stabilizes  the  marital  union.  These  only  explain  the 
negative  relation  between  the  refined  divorce  rates  and  the  ratio  of 

male  to  female  unemployment  rates  in  the  United  States  from  1981  to 
1987. 

The  fact  remains  that,  so  far,  we  are  still  unable  to  identify  the 
cause  of  the  sharp  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  of  the  United 
States  before  1981,  As  per  our  earlier  discussion  in  the  section  on 
Finland,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  unemployment  yields  the  highest 
correlation  and  significance  in  regard  to  the  refined  divorce  rate  in 
Finland  if  we  disregard  the  disruption  caused  by  legislative  changes. 
This  directs  our  attention  to  the  possible  effect  of  changes  in  the 
divorce  law  in  the  United  States  on  changes  in  the  refined  divorce  rate. 

The  United  States  is  different  from  other  democratic  societies  in 
that  it  has  two  separate  governmental  systems.  One  is  the  federal 
government,  which  serves  as  a guide  or  supervisory  power  to  the  state 
system.  Each  state  is  also  given  autonomy  to  empower  their  own 
legislature  to  regulate  state  business.  The  exercise  of  law  and  legal 
power,  therefore,  varies  greatly  from  state  to  state.  The  regulations 
of  concern  in  this  study  are  those  pertaining  to  marriage  and  divorce  in 
the  United  States,  so  we  will  restrict  the  discussion  to  these. 

Before  1969  in  the  United  States,  divorce  was  granted  on  the  basis 
of  fault.  The  innocent  party  filed  for  divorce  in  a district  court,  and 
settlement  of  damages  attributed  to  the  guilty  party  was  determined  by 
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the  court.  In  1969.  California  became  the  first  state  to  adopt  a no- 
fault divorce  law  that  permitted  couples  to  divorce  upon  request 
(Glendon.  1987).  This  change  in  divorce  law  was  based  "upon  notions  of 
family  privacy:  namely,  that  married  persons  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
terminate  their  relationship  just  as  they  had  the  right  to  begin  it" 
(Glendon,  1987,  p.  77).  The  concepts  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  that 
country  then  entered  a new  era.  "The  fault -based  systems  could  and 
often  did  operate  so  as  to  afford  some  economic  protection  to  a 
dependent  wife  and  children  when  a family  broke  up.  . . .To  the  extent 
that  the  new  divorce  laws  made  it  possible  or  even  easy  for  one  spouse 
to  obtain  a divorce  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  other,  and  made 
fault  less  relevant  or  even  irrelevant  to  property  and  support  issues, 
the  dynamics  of  bargaining  over  finances  are  significantly  altered" 
(Glendon,  1987.  p.  82).  Additional  states  shortly  joined  California  in 
passing  no-fault  divorce  laws  (Marvell,  1989).  Federal  regulations 
allow  individuals  to  file  for  divorce  in  any  state  regardless  of  their 
place  of  residence  in  the  state  that  the  divorce  is  requested. 

Therefore,  the  availability  of  no-fault  divorce  law  in  some  states 
resulted  in  a phenomenon  called  "divorce  migration"  (Glendon,  1987). 
Under  the  pressure  of  "divorce  migration,"  more  states  adopted 
no -fault  divorce  laws.  By  1980,  thirty- three  of  the  fifty  states  in 
the  country  had  no- fault  divorce  laws  in  effect  (Marvell,  1989). 

Numerous  studies  (Becker,  1981;  Johnson  & Skinner,  1986;  Peters, 
1986)  about  the  effect  of  no- fault  divorce  have  presented  evidence  that 
the  change  from  a divorce  based  on  "fault"  to  one  based  on  "no-fault" 
does  not  significantly  increase  divorce  rates.  The  approach  some 
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researchers  use  to  assess  the  impact  of  no-fault  divorce  is  to  calculate 
the  divorce  rate  without  the  effect  of  the  no- fault  law  and  compare  it 
to  the  actual  trend  of  divorce  under  no-fault  law.  Other  studies  have 
compared  the  average  divorce  rate  before  and  after  no-fault  came  into 
effect  in  various  states,  and  have  concluded  that  the  influence  of 
no-fault  law  on  the  incidence  of  divorce  is  insignificant  (Sepler.  1981; 
Wright  & Stetson,  1978).  One  problem  with  these  studies  involves  the 
comparability  of  measurements.  The  leniency  of  state  divorce  laws  in 
regard  to  the  economic  obligation  of  the  financially  well-off  partner 
varies  from  state  to  state.  As  Marvell  (1989)  stated,  "Although  the 
overwhelming  evidence  is  that  the  no -fault  laws  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  divorce  rates,  the  research  can  be  faulted  on  various  technical 
grounds"  (p.  545). 

Studies  (Gallagher,  1973;  (k)ddard,  1972)  about  the  change  in 
divorce  rate  in  the  same  state  for  a period  of  two  to  three  years  before 
and  after  the  shift  to  no- fault  divorce,  have  found  a significant 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  divorce  after  no -fault  divorce  became 
available.  In  addition,  evidence  so  far  presented  in  this  study  also 
shows  an  immediate  positive  correlation  between  no-fault  divorce 
legislation  and  the  incidence  of  divorce  in  all  countries  where  it 
became  available  with  the  exception  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
in  which  the  reverse  is  true.  From  the  findings  of  previous  studies 
(Sepler,  1981;  Wright  & Stetson,  1978)  as  well  as  this  one,  we  might 
hesitate  to  suggest  that  no-fault  divorce  has  a long-term  effect  on  the 
incidence  of  divorce  but  its  immediate  influence  on  the  incidence  of 
divorce  is  undeniable. 
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With  this  reasoning  in  mind  about  the  immediate  influence  of 
no- fault  divorce  legislation  on  the  change  in  divorce  rates  along  with 
the  understanding  that  the  United  States  has  a unique  legislative 
system,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
refined  divorce  rate  between  1970  and  1980  was  a result  of  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  no- fault  divorce  law.  Between  1970  and  1976. 
when  the  refined  divorce  rate  encountered  its  sharpest  increase  (a  rate 
of  42.06^;  for  the  six-year  period),  more  than  half  of  the  fifty  states 
had  adopted  no-fault  divorce  law.  Also  taking  into  consideration  the 
permissiveness  on  "divorce  migration"  the  sharp  increase  in  refined 
divorce  rates  between  1970  and  1976  makes  sense.  By  the  end  of  1981, 
only  five  more  states  had  adopted  no -fault  divorce  and  the  refined 
divorce  rate  had  increased  only  by  8.343;  between  1976  and  1981.  As 
mentioned  previously,  the  adoption  of  no- fault  divorce  has  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  refined  divorce  rate.  As  more  states  passed 
legislation  allowing  no -fault  divorce,  the  overall  refined  divorce  rates 
in  the  United  States  responded  accordingly.  This  explains  why  the  major 
increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  occurred  between  1970  and  1976  the 
time  when  the  most  states  were  adopting  this  legislation.  After  that 
time,  as  fewer  states  were  left  with  fault -based  divorce  law.  the 
increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  slowed  down. 

Even  though  we  were  able  to  explain  the  change  in  the  refined 
divorce  rate  after  1981  in  terms  of  changes  in  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  unemployment,  it  is  still  of  interest  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
why  the  refined  divorce  rate  started  decreasing  in  1981.  One  possible 
cause  of  this  reversal  might  be  the  effect  of  implementing  the  federal 
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legislation  called  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (E.R.T.A.)  To 
understand  the  E.R.T.A. . a discussion  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  is 
necessary.  Before  1969  single  persons  were  "shouldering  a greater  tax 
burden  [than  married  couples].  In  response  to  public  pressure.  Congress 
finally  acted  to  relieve  some  of  this  burden  by  passing  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  . . . Under  the  new  rate  structure,  as  the  married  couple’s 
earned  income  approached  parity  in  contribution,  the  tax  burden  was 
greater  than  if  the  couple  had  chosen  not  to  marry"  (Chapman,  1984,  p, 
342).  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  resulted  in  what  is  called  the 
'marriage  penalty."  When  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  first  came  into 
effect  in  1971  only  about  20^  of  all  married  couples  suffered  the 
marriage  penalty,  but  it  had  increased  to  40:S;  by  1979.  Under  enormous 
criticism  about  the  "marriage  penalty"  and  "tax  inspired  divorce" 

(Beard,  1980),  the  U.S.  Congress  was  pressured  to  pass  the  E.R.T.A. 
which  allowed  a tax  deduction  for  dual -income  families.  "This 
provision,  available  exclusively  to  married  couples  filing  joint 
returns,  provided  a ten  percent  deduction  of  the  ’qualified  earned 
income’  of  the  lesser -earning  spouse  up  to  a maximum  of  $3,000" 

(Chapman,  1987,  p.  347).  Similar  to  the  reduction  in  the  marginal  tax 
in  Sweden,  the  E.R.T.A.  may  well  have  served  as  an  incentive  to 
strengthen  marital  unions.  The  reduction  in  the  marriage  penalty,  on 
one  hand,  encouraged  women  (or  lesser-earning  spouses)  to  increase  their 
participation  in  the  labor  force,  which  will  further  increased  the 
monetary  resources  these  partners  contributed  to  the  family.  As  the 
income  of  the  major  breadwinner  continued  to  decreased  (Rose,  1993:  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Census.  1989)  and  the  living  standard  increased,  the  extra 
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resources  secondary  earners  bring  home  are  of  particular  significance  to 
the  family.  It  is  likely  that  the  E.R.T.A.,  as  an  incentive  to 
marriage,  stabilized  marriages  and  even  slightly  decreased  the  incidence 
of  divorce,  along  with  its  effect  on  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
unemployment,  although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assess  in  this  study 
how  much  of  the  effect  originated  from  the  tax  reform  and  how  much  of  it 
comes  from  the  changed  unemployment  rates. 

Predictions  on  future  divorce  trend.  Of  the  four  predictors,  the 
ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and  the  number  of 
service  workers  per  capita  yield  strong  relation  to  the  divorce  rates, 
followed  by  the  cumulative  percentage  of  women  in  legislature  with  a 
moderate  relation,  and  the  male  to  female  income  with  a weak  relation  to 
the  divorce  rates.  The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  has  been 
very  stable  since  1987.  it  leaves  little  potential  for  increase  or  a 
reason  to  perceive  reverse  trend.  Labor  force  participation  ratio  was 
above  1.25.  percentage  of  female  in  legislature  has  barely  reached  3.15 
and  the  income  ratio  was  above  1.42  by  1987.  so  there  are  significant 
grounds  for  women  in  the  United  States  to  pursue  for  improvement  in 
gender  equality  in  both  the  workplace  and  the  political  sphere.  These 
three  predictors  will  continue  to  bear  some  influence  on  divorce  rates 
in  late  eighties  and  nineties.  However,  according  to  the  findings  in 
the  United  States,  the  unemployment  rates  and  the  no -fault  divorce  law 
were  the  two  best  indicator  on  changes  in  divorce.  Without  the 
interference  of  divorce  law.  the  high  ratio  of  unemployment  facilitates 
as  a stabilizer  of  marriage.  It  is  not  optimistic  that  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  economic  stagnation  in  the 
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nineties,  so  the  unemployment  rates  might  maintain  its  significant 
influence  on  the  divorce  rates. 

Refined  marriage  rate.  The  refined  marriage  rate  of  the  United 
States  (Figure  4-44).  followed  a very  interesting  pattern.  There  was  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  marriage  rate  from  1970  to  1971.  it  remained 
stable  until  1974.  when  showed  a significant  decrease.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  degree  of  decrease  in  the  refined  marriage  rates  slowed 
each  year  from  1973  to  1977.  then  stabilized.  Between  1979  and  1981. 
the  marriage  rate  increased,  then  in  1982  resumed  a pattern  of  decrease. 
The  total  decrease  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  of  the  United  States 
from  1970  to  1977  was  28.06^.  From  1981  to  1987.  it  was  10.8:t. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  (Figure  4- 
30)  showed  a very  consistent  pattern  of  decrease  over  the  studied 
period.  Comparing  Figure  4-39  with  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation  (Figure  4-44)  did  not  give  much  insight  into  the 
pattern  of  refined  marriage  rates  between  1970  and  1973.  After  1981. 
however,  labor  force  participation  demonstrated  great  similarity  to  the 
change  in  the  refined  marriage  rate.  In  general,  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  showed  a positive  relation  to  the  trend 
in  the  refined  marriage  rate  of  the  United  States  from  1970  to  1987. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  income  (Figure  4-40)  showed  major 
fluctuations  between  1970  and  1977.  then  1977  and  1987  it  showed  a 
pattern  of  continuous  decrease  while  the  refined  marriage  rate  (Figure 
4-44).  decreased  with  few  plateaus  between  1970  and  1977.  Between  1977 
and  1981.  while  the  income  ratio  decreased  continuously,  the  refined 
marriage  rates  actually  increased.  In  brief,  the  trend  in  the  male  to 
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female  income  ratio  did  not  establish  a consistent  relationship  with  the 
change  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (Figure  4-41)  showed  a 
pattern  of  increase  from  1970  to  1987.  From  1970  to  1971  it  went 
contrary  to  the  refined  marriage  rate.  When  the  marriage  rate 
stabilized  between  1971  and  1973,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita  significantly  slowed.  While  the  refined  marriage 
rate  maintained  its  significant  decrease  into  the  late  seventies,  the 
number  of  service  workers  per  capita  resumed  definite  pattern  of 
increase  for  that  same  period  of  time.  Since  1981,  when  the  refined 
marriage  rate  reversed  into  a pattern  of  decline,  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita  showed  a tendency  to  increase  into  1987,  In  general, 
the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  showed  a strong  negative 
relationship  to  the  refined  marriage  rate.  The  United  States  is  the 
third  country  in  this  study  that  provided  strong  evidence  for  a 
relationship  between  the  refined  marriage  rate  and  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita. 

The  relative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (Figure  4-42), 
increased  steadily  from  1970  to  1987.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however, 
that  the  percentage  of  women  in  legislature  in  1987  was  still  below  3.3 
percent  and  the  total  increase  for  the  seventeen  year  was  only  15.40^(. 
Comparing  Figure  4-42  with  Figure  4-44,  the  change  in  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  the  legislature  does  not  provide  much  insight 
into  the  fluctuations  in  the  refined  marriage  rate,  even  though  there 
was  an  overall  negative  relationship  between  the  two. 
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Apparently,  none  of  the  indicators  except  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita  is  able  to  account  for  the  change  in  the  refined 
marriage  rate.  Of  all  the  countries  studied,  the  United  States  is  the 
one  in  which  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  showed  the 
strongest  and  most  significant  relationship  to  the  refined  marriage 
rate.  For  most  of  the  studied  countries,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation  or  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
legislature  had  the  strongest  relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rate. 
Furthermore,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only 
countries  out  of  the  seven  that  provided  evidence  of  a significant 
relationship  between  the  refined  marriage  rate  and  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita.  While  there  is  reason  to  question  this  proposed 
relationship  between  the  refined  marriage  rate  and  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita  in  the  United  States,  the  question  that  needs  to  be 
asked  is  when  none  of  the  other  three  hypothesized  indicators  was  able 
to  provide  insight,  does  any  other  social  context  play  a significant 
role  in  the  change  in  refined  marriage  rate  between  1970  and  1981. 

Numerous  studies  about  cohabitation  have  presented  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  a negative  correlation  between  cohabitation  and  the 
decline  in  marriages  (Bumpass  & Sweet.  1989;  Tanfer.  1987).  "Three- 
quarters  of  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  women  married  for  the  first 
time  by  age  25  was  offset  by  increased  cohabitation  (p.  924)  ....  a 
pattern  of  sharp  increases  in  premarital  cohabitation  that  began,  as  in 
the  United  States,  in  about  1970"  (Bumpass  & Sweet.  1991.  p.  913). 

Bumpass  & Sweet  (1991)  found  that  the  prevalence  of  cohabitation  started 
with  the  birth  cohort  of  1950  (p.  918).  Members  of  this  birth  cohort 
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reached  their  twenties  in  1970.  As  they  practiced  cohabitation,  the 
marriage  rate  in  the  seventies  decreased  dramatically.  Evidence  on 
cohabitation  showed  that  marriage-like  relationships  will  end  on 
average,  after  eighteen  months  either  in  a marriage  or  terminate. 

These  comparisons  suggest  that  cohabitation  is  only  an  advanced  stage 
of  courtship  and  not  a substitute  for  marriages"  (Tanfer,  1987,  p.  490). 
When  the  1950  birth  cohort  approached  their  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties  in  the  late  1970s,  they  committed  themselves  to  legal  unions 
and  the  marriage  rates  in  the  United  States  began  increasing,  reaching 
its  peak  in  1981. 

To  explain  the  decrease  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  the  United 
States  after  1981,  the  birth  rates  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  can 
provide  some  insight.  After  World  War  II,  the  birth  rate  increased, 
reaching  a peak  in  1957  (Eshleman,  1991).  This  sharp  increase  in  the 
birth  rates  created  the  "baby  boom."  As  the  last  of  the  baby  boomers 
grew  to  prime  marriage  age  in  the  eighties,  the  marriage  rate  began  to 
decrease  in  response  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  post -baby  boom  cohorts. 

Bumpass  & Sweet  (1991)  suggested  that  the  inverse  relation  between 
education  and  cohabitation  may  reflect  economics  that  prohibit  couples 
from  marrying  in  the  early  years  of  their  intimate  relationship.  The 
question  that  we  would  like  to  raise  is  why  the  significant  increase  in 
cohabitation  began  in  1970  rather  than  at  a later  point  such  as  when  the 
United  States  encountered  a major  economic  recession.  We  would  like  to 
provide  some  explanation  on  this  issue. 

Before  any  explanation  for  the  increase  in  cohabitation  in  the 
seventies  is  provided,  let  us  first  look  at  the  refined  divorce  rate  in 
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the  United  States  between  1970  and  1981.  As  Figure  4-38  showed,  the 
refined  divorce  rate  experienced  a major  increase  from  1970  to  1978. 

The  degree  of  increase  of  the  refined  divorce  rate  for  that  period 
slowed  each  year.  The  refined  marriage  rate,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
through  a major  decrease  between  1970  and  1977.  and  the  degree  of 
decline  also  slowed  each  year  from  1973  to  1977.  The  other  difference 
between  these  two  is  that  the  decrease  in  the  refined  marriage  rate 
slowed  to  a halt  between  1971  and  1973.  The  contrast  between  these  two 
figures  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  same  social  context  that 
caused  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  the 
seventies  could  also  have  resulted  in  the  decline  of  the  marriage  rate 
that  occurred  during  the  same  period  of  time.  In  addition,  what 
circumstances  could  have  halted  the  decline  in  the  marriage  rates  from 
1971  to  1973? 

Referring  back  to  our  earlier  discussion,  the  increase  in  the 
refined  divorce  rates  of  the  United  States  in  the  seventies  resulted 
from  the  shift  to  no-fault  divorce.  In  general,  no-fault  divorce  gives 
the  partner  who  wants  a divorce  the  right  to  obtain  one  without  paying 
an  economic  penalty  even  if  (s)he  is  considered  at  fault  and  regardless 
of  the  desires  of  the  other  (innocent)  partner.  The  adoption  of 
no -fault  divorce  openly  compromised  the  security  a marriage  license  had 
provided,  particularly  to  the  innocent  party.  The  meaning  of  no-fault 
divorce,  in  a sense,  invalidates  the  power  marriage  provides  to 
partners.  Under  no- fault  there  is  not  much  difference  between  a marital 
and  a cohabitating  relationship  regarding  security.  It  is  for  a marital 
partner  to  terminate  a union  as  it  is  for  a cohabitant  to  walk  out  of 
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the  relation.  The  only  remaining  differences  between  these  two  types  of 
relationship  are  the  economic  benefits  extended  to  legally  married 

couples  and  the  image  of  stability  and  commitment  a marriage  union 
creates. 

But  a marriage  no  longer  provided  the  sense  of  stability  it  once 
offered.  To  young  people,  a "trial  marriage"  provided  the  opportunity 
to  try  out  the  relationship  on  a "marriage-like"  basis.  Hence, 
cohabitation  frequently  became  part  of  the  courtship  process.  As  Tanfer 
(1987)  reported,  after  a period  of  about  eighteen  months,  cohabiting 
couples  either  gained  the  needed  confidence  to  commit  to  marriage  or 
they  went  their  separate  ways.  With  this  in  mind,  would  it  not  be 
interesting  to  see  if  the  refined  marriage  rate  decreased  to  a greater 
extent  when  no- fault  divorce  law  was  adopted  at  a faster  pace  by  various 
states  in  the  early  seventies,  which  it  did.  When  the  pace  of  adoption 
slowed,  the  decline  in  refined  marriage  rates  also  slowed  down,  then 
plateaued. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  explain  the  sudden 
halt  in  the  decrease  of  the  refined  marriage  rate  from  1971  to  1973. 

The  stabilization  of  the  refined  marriage  rate  during  that  period  of 
time  had  to  do  with  a set  of  legislation  enforced  by  the  federal 
government.  Under  tremendous  criticism  for  the  tax  penalty  on  single 
persons,  the  Congress  adopted  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  put  it  into 
effect  on  January  1.  1971.  This  Tax  Reform  Act  created  great  tax 
incentives  to  "provide  a significant  tax  benefit  if  the  couple  would 
have  only  one  wage  earner,  but  the  marriage  could  also  generate  a 
substantial  burden  if  each  member  were  to  contribute  to  the  couple’s 
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aggregate  income."  (Chapman.  1984.  p.  342)  When  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
first  came  into  effect,  only  about  20^  of  married  couples  suffered  the 
penalty  placed  on  dual -earner  families.  Speaking  differently,  a great 
number  of  married  couples  were  able  to  benefit  from  this  Tax  Reform  Act. 
In  the  early  seventies,  when  it  was  still  common  for  men  to  be  the  only 
breadwinner  of  the  family,  the  adoption  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  actually 
served  as  an  incentive  to  marry.  In  response  to  this  change  in 
taxation,  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  the  United  States  from  1971  to 

1973  stopped  its  decline  and  stabilized. 

Why  did  the  marriage  rate  increase  in  the  late  seventies  when  the 
"marriage  penalty"  that  resulted  from  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
affected  as  many  as  40^  of  the  married  couples  (Chapman.  1984.  p.  343)? 
Putting  the  question  differently,  why  would  cohabiting  couples  accept 
the  penalty  and  commit  themselves  to  a marital  relationship?  This  might 
have  something  to  do  with  an  ideal  "family  image."  As  cohabitants 
entered  their  late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  achievement  in  the  work 
force,  particularly  for  men,  might  require  the  image  of  family  stability 
for  them  to  advance  professionally. 

But  the  bottom  line  of  this  inquiry  asks  whether  no- fault  divorce 
inhibits  the  incidence  of  marriage.  It  is  necessary,  at  this  point,  to 
re-direct  attention  back  to  the  influence  in  Sweden  of  the  New  Marriage 
Act  of  1973  on  the  sharp  increase  in  refined  marriages  in  Sweden  from 

1974  to  1976.  One  major  policy  the  Swedish  New  Marriage  Act  put  forward 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  legal  rights  of  cohabitants  and  the  state- 
provided  protection  given  to  the  weaker  partner  at  the  dissolution  of  a 
marriage- like  relation.  This  acknowledgment  increased  the  status  of 
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cohabitants  to  a level  closer  to  that  of  married  couples.  Comparing  the 
impact  of  no-fault  divorce  in  the  United  States  to  the  impact  of  the  New 
Marriage  Act  on  the  cohabitants’  rights  in  Sweden,  the  former  devalued 
’family"  by  removing  the  legal  security  marriage  had  offered  to  weaker 
partners  and  the  latter  reinforced  "family"  by  offering  security  to 
marriage-1  ike  relationships  and  by  narrowing  the  legal  difference 
between  marriage  and  marriage-1  ike  relations.  Thus,  completely  opposite 
consequences  resulted.  No-fault  divorce  in  the  U.S.  discouraged  family 
formation  and  the  increase  in  cohabitants’  rights  in  Sweden  encouraged 
marriage. 

Predictions  on  future  marriage  trend.  Based  on  the  evidence  from  the 
four  predictors,  number  of  service  workers  and  the  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation  yield  the  strongest  positive  relation  to  marriage, 
whereas  the  cumulative  percentage  of  women  in  legislature  presented  a 
mediocre  negative  relation  to  marriage.  Male  to  female  income  ratio 
showed  the  weakest  relation  to  marriage  of  all  four.  Since  the  number 
of  service  worker  stabilized  in  the  early  eighties,  the  influence  of 
said  to  marriage  in  the  late  80s  and  early  90s  is  believed  to  be 
minimal.  The  other  three  indicators- -male  to  female  labor  force 
participation,  percentage  of  women  in  legislature,  and  male  to  female 
income- -leave  significant  grounds  for  promotion  of  gender  equity.  The 
impact  of  these  measurements  will  continue  exercising  their  influence  on 
marriage. 

Statistical  analysis.  United  States.  The  zero-order  correlation 
matrix  in  Table  4-8  shows  significant  positive  correlations  between  the 
refined  marriage  rate  (RFMA)  and  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
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participation  (MFLFPRR).  There  is  a mediocre  positive  relation  between 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  income  ratio  and  the  marriage  rates,  but  a 
strong  negative  correlation  to  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita 
(SERVICER)  followed  by  a less  emphatic  relation  to  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature.  The  male  to  female  income  ratio 
(MFINC)  failed  to  establish  a significant  relationship  to  the  refined 
divorce  rate  (RFDV)  of  the  United  States.  Refined  divorce  rates  (RFDV) 
showed  a mediocre  negative  relation  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation  (MFLFPRR)  and  a strong  positive  correlation  to  the 
number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (SERVICER)  followed  by  a mediocre 
relation  to  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  (CUPFL). 

In  sum.  these  figures  and  the  univariate  correlations  presented 
show  a strong  negative  relation  between  the  increase  in  the  refined 
divorce  rate  and  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation,  a strong  positive  relation  between  the  increase  in 
refined  divorce  rates  and  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita,  and 
a mediocre  positive  relation  to  the  cumulative  percentage  of  female  in 
legislature.  The  refined  marriage  rate  is  in  strong  positive  relation 
to  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
and  a mediocre  positive  relation  to  the  income  ratio  of  male  to  female, 
but  a strong  and  significant  negative  relation  to  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita  and  to  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in 
legislature. 
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Table  4-8.  United  States.  Zero-order  correlation  matrix. 


RFMA 

RFDV 

MFLFPRR 

MFINC 

1 ^ > U U 1 VJI  1 1 

CUPFL 

iiaui  lA. 

SERVICEP 

RFMA 

1.0000 

0.0 

18 

-0.90898 

0.0001 

18 

0.89513 

0.0001 

18 

0.55038 

0.0179 

18 

-0.74659 

0.0004 

18 

0.91157 

0.0001 

18 

RFDV 

-0.81357  - 
0.0001 
18 

0.34994 

0.1546 

18 

0.56862 

0.0138 

18 

0.85804 

0.0001 

18 

Comparison  of  the  Social  Structure  on  the  Marriage  and 
Divorce  Rates  In  Seven  Countries 

To  summarize  the  trends  shown  In  all  42  figures  of  the  five 
Indicators  for  all  seven  countries  at  the  same  time,  Table  4-9  on  the 
hierarchical  position  of  the  countries.  Is  presented.  The  number  of 
service  workers  per  capita  is  not  Included  In  Table  4-9  because  It 
emerged  as  significant  In  only  three  countries.  However,  a discussion 
of  this  measurement  will  be  included  for  those  countries  where  support 
is  found.  The  position  of  a country  Is  determined  by  the  actual  value 
of  the  measurement  between  1970  and  1987.  Table  4-10  shows  the  net 
change  In  the  rate  of  all  Indicators  for  relevant  countries  from  1970  to 
1987.  The  net  change  in  rate  is  used  instead  of  the  percentage  because 
the  starting  base  rate  of  each  country  differs  and  the  use  of 
percentages  can  inflate  or  deflate  the  actual  improvement  when  the 
starting  base  rate  is  low. 

The  Netherlands 

The  Netherlands  with  the  lowest  refined  divorce  rates  (Figure 
4-45)  supports  the  theory,  insofar  as  it  has  the  highest  ratio  of  male 
to  female  labor  force  participation  (Table  4-9  & Figure  4-46).  Relative 
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Refined  Divorce  Rates  1970-87 

Seven  Industrialized  Countries 
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Figure  4-45 
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Labor  Force  Participation 

Seven  Industrialized  Countries  1970-87 
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to  its  Western  European  allies  and  the  United  States,  the  labor  force 
participation  rates  of  women  in  the  Netherlands  is  always  low  (Bruyn- 
Hundt,  1993).  This  is  because  the  Dutch  have  always  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  "traditional  marriage"  with  men  the 
breadwinners  and  women  the  homemakers  (Morgan.  1984).  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  of  the  seven  countries,  women  in  the  Netherlands  are  the 
least  likely  to  be  active  in  the  labor  market.  For  those  who  are  in  the 
labor  force,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  employed  parttime.  In  the 
Netherlands,  "The  low  female  labour  force  participation  rate  is  combined 
with  a high  proportion  of  women  working  parttime"  (Sundstrom,  1993b, 
p.  216).  "It  is  particularly  against  the  norm  for  married  women  [in  the 
Netherlands]  to  continue  their  participation  in  the  paid  market"  (Rijk, 
1984).  In  1979,  approximately  31.7^  of  employed  women  were  in  part-time 
positions.  By  1986,  this  had  increased  to  55.25:  (Sundstrom.  1993b).  Of 
the  married  women  who  participated  in  the  labor  force,  about  two -thirds 
of  them  were  childless  (Rijk,  1984),  Regardless  of  their  conservative 
attitude  toward  the  participation  of  women  in  the  work  force,  the 
Netherlands  achieved  the  greatest  net  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation.  The  figure  for  income  ratio  in  the 
Netherlands  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  list  (Table  4-9  & Figure  4-47)  but 
it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  gap  in  income  between  men  and  women 
increased  over  the  period  studied.  As  Rijk  (1984)  stated,  "In  fact, 
between  1977  and  1982  the  average  wage  of  women  decreased  compared  to 
the  wage  level  of  men.  In  1982  the  average  wage  of  male  workers  was 
about  235:  higher  than  that  of  female  workers.  Certainly,  there  is  a 
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need  to  discover  the  reasons  behind  this  growing  difference  in  wage 
level"  (p.  90).  The  Netherlands  is  the  only  country  being  studied  that 
showed  a significant  positive  relation  between  the  refined  divorce  rates 
and  the  male  to  female  income  ratio,  which  is  contrary  to  Hypothesis  2. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  among  the  countries  studied 
married  women  in  the  Netherlands  are  the  least  likely  to  participate  in 
the  labor  force  and  that  it  has  a legal  system  that  holds  the 
economically  stronger  partner,  usually  the  man,  responsible  for  the 
provision  of  the  weaker  partner,  usually  the  woman,  regardless  of  the 
grounds  for  divorce,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  increase  in  the  income 
gap  reflects  the  greater  affordability  of  divorce  to  men. 

Table  4-9.  Hierarchical  positions  of  the  studied  countries 
on  the  five  indicators 
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Table  4-10. 

Net  Chanae  in  Rate.s  frnm 

1970  to  1987. 

RFDV 

RFMA 

MFLFPRR 

MFINC 

CUPFL 

Denmark 

+5.11 

-51.81 

-0.43 

-0.16 

+ 9.60 

Finland 

+3.62 

■47.29 

-0.23 

-0.13 

+ 8.33 

Germany 

+3.69 

-57.08 

-0.42 

-0.07 

+ 1.85 

Netherl ands 

+4.77 

+2.07 

-72.02 

-41.32 

-1.07 

-0.10 

+0.03 

+ 5.80 
+ 5.35** 

Norway 

+5.76 

-61.65 

-1.07 

-0.14 

+12.53 

Sweden 

+4.37 

■28.42 

-0.44 

-0.10 

+ 9.80 

USA 

+6.06 

■46.56 

-0.42 

-0.18 

+ 0.42 

**  Net  change  from  1975  to  1987 

The  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  in  the 
Netherlands  is  the  third  lowest  of  the  seven  countries  (Table  4-9  & 
Figure  4-48).  This  low  representation  of  women  may  have  hindered  their 
pursuit  of  independence.  In  general,  equal  rights  for  women  came  into 
effect  in  the  Netherlands  later  than  most  of  the  other  six  countries 
(Morgan.  1984).  An  equal  pay  act  was  adopted  in  1975.  It  was  not  until 
1980  that  the  equal  opportunity  act  was  introduced  in  the  Netherlands: 
it  was  three  years  later  that  an  equal  rights  act  was  passed  (Morgan, 
1984).  One  particular  policy  in  the  Netherlands  that  protects  women  and 
children  is  a regulation  stating  that  "Battery  against  one’s  mother, 
father,  wife,  or  children  is  punishable  by  a sentence  increased  by  1/3." 
(Morgan,  1984,  p.  467).  This  legal  protection  of  the  physical  well- 
being of  women  and  children,  or  should  we  say  of  the  family  as  a whole, 
reveals  the  importance  and  political  significance  of  the  family  in  the 
culture  of  the  Netherlands. 
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Seven  Industrialized  Countries 
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Married  women,  with  few  or  no  economic  resources,  are  dependent  on 
their  husbands  for  support.  The  refined  divorce  rate  in  the  Netherlands 
reflects  this  dependence.  Conversely,  men  are  not  able  to  walk  away 
from  marital  unions  without  continuing  to  support  their  ex- families, 
which  means  divorce  is  costly  to  men.  Not  only  do  men  have  to  be  able 
to  continue  providing  the  basic  needs  for  their  ex- families,  but  they 
also  have  to  possess  enough  resources  to  support  any  new  families.  The 
unfavorable  political  and  economical  structure  for  women’s  pursuit  of 
independence  is  also  a disincentive  for  couples  to  dissolve  their 
marriage.  The  Netherlands  had  the  lowest  refined  divorce  rates  among 
the  seven  countries  studied.  In  brief,  what  structurally  determined  the 
overall  low  divorce  rates  of  the  Netherlands  was  its  cultural  emphasis 
on  "happy  marriage"  a concept  that  discouraged  married  women  from 
participating  in  the  labor  force.  In  addition,  the  divorce  law  that 
still  awarded  alimony  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  greatly  increased 
the  bargaining  power  of  the  weaker  partner.  The  state’s  protection  of 
women  and  children  after  divorce  has  contributed  to  the  low  refined 
divorce  rate  in  the  contemporary  Netherlands. 

While  the  lowest  in  the  refined  divorce  rate,  the  Netherlands  is 
the  second  highest  in  the  refined  marriage  rate  (Table  4-9  & Figure 
4-49).  Its  highest  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation, 
increasing  income  gap  between  men  and  women,  and  low  percentage  of  women 
in  legislature  all  placed  the  women  of  the  Netherlands  in  an  inferior 
position.  With  men  dominating  the  labor  market  and  controlling  the 
distributive  power  of  economic  resources,  the  ability  of  women  to 
maintain  independence  is  threatened.  It  is  not  only  that  the  labor 
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market  of  the  Netherlands  is  dominated  by  men,  it  is  also  that  the 
opportunity  for  women  to  receive  marketable  training  is  limited.  Of  the 
seven  studied  countries,  at  25^  the  Netherlands  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  women  in  college  or  equivalent  educational  institutions 
(Table  4-11).  This  is  approximately  26.51  lower  than  the  second  place 
Germany  and  almost  501  behind  Finland  in  1975.  Without  adequate 
training,  women  are  in  an  inferior  position  in  a competitive  labor 
market.  Due  to  their  inferior  training,  when  women  of  the  Netherlands 
enter  into  the  labor  force,  their  starting  position  is  behind  men.  The 
potential  achievement  of  women  and  their  ability  to  share  the  labor 
market  and  economy  with  men  is  limited  before  women  even  start  their 
worklife  and  with  inferior  training,  women  are  confined  to  entry  level 
positions  in  the  work-force,  which  offer  lower  economic  rewards. 

As  the  structural  constraints  on  women  have  gradually  improved, 
the  participation  of  the  Dutch  women  in  the  labor  force  after  the 
seventies  increased  substantially.  The  Netherlands  achieve  the  highest 
reduction  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation.  The 
refined  marriage  rates  in  the  Netherlands  also  respond  accordingly  and 
decreased  at  a significant  rate. 

The  increase  in  the  income  gap  between  the  two  genders  means  the 
income  of  women  is  not  increasing  as  fast  as  that  of  men.  This  increase 
reflects  the  inequality  of  economic  rewards  women  obtain  in  the  labor 
market  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  ability  of  women  to  be  self- 
sufficient  is  threatened.  The  increase  in  education  women  receive 
supplements  the  unequal  rewards  that  result  from  discrimination.  As 
Table  4-11  shows,  by  the  end  of  the  eighties  women  of  the  Netherlands 
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lable  4-11.  University  and  equivalent  institutions  enrollment, 
enrollment,  percentage  of  females,  from  1975  to  1988/89 
1975  1980  1985  1988/89 


Denmark 

36 

Finland* 

49 

Germany 

34 

Netherl ands 

25 

Norway 

36 

Sweden 

37 

USA 

45 

43 

44 

47 

50 

51 

51 

37 

38 

38 

31 

37 

40 

41 

47 

50 

NA 

NA 

NA 

49 

51 

54** 

*full-time  students  only 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  (1990)  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  of  the  United  States. 

Source:  Statistical  Yearbook  (1990)  published  by  the  United  Nations 


constituted  40^  of  university  level  enrollment,  a 60^  increase  in  less 
than  15  years.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  which  had  a nine 
percentage  point  advantage  over  the  Netherlands  in  1975  lagged  behind  by 
2 percent  points  at  the  end  of  the  eighties.  In  1975,  the  Netherlands 
had  about  six  more  marriages  for  every  1000  unmarried  women  aged  15-44 
than  did  the  Germany,  but  by  1987,  the  Netherlands  fell  short  by  six  to 
that  of  Germany.  Even  though  the  Netherlands  has  a social,  cultural, 
economic  and  political  environment  that  nurtures  the  formation  of 
family,  the  refined  marriage  rate  in  the  Netherlands  since  1982  was 
lower  than  Germany. 

With  better  education,  women  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  eighties 
were  better  equipped  with  the  skills  necessary  to  compete  with  men  in 
the  labor  market.  The  enforcement  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1980 
also  better  secured  the  position  of  women  in  the  workforce.  From  1982 
to  1987,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  in  the 
Netherlands  decreased  by  almost  30^,  quite  significant  when  one 
considers  that  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  this  ratio  decreased 
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by  less  than  four  percent.  The  Netherlands  also  achieved  the  highest 
decrease  in  the  labor  force  participation  ratio  of  the  seven  countries 
studied.  The  improvement  in  the  economic  environment  of  the  eighties 
increased  the  ability  of  Dutch  women  to  maintain  their  self-sufficiency 
and  to  postpone  or  even  reject  marriage. 

The  low  representation  of  women  in  legislature  cost  women  of  the 
Netherlands  some  progress  in  the  economic  and  political  spheres.  The 
Netherlands  passed  an  equal  pay  act  in  1975  (Morgan,  1984),  but  it  was 
criticized  as  ineffective  (Rijk,  1984).  The  provisions  of  the  equal  pay 
act  failed  to  protect  the  identity  of  an  individual  who  wished  to  lodge 
a complaint  against  the  employer.  Without  any  protection  of  their 
identity  and  no  union  or  state  support,  workers  were  discouraged  from 
taking  legal  action.  As  a result,  the  income  ratio  of  males  to  females 
increased  after  1977  (Rijk,  1984).  Had  the  Equal  Pay  Act  been  written 
better,  women  would  have  been  further  encouraged  to  pursue  self- 
achievement. 

The  Netherlands  was  one  of  the  three  countries  in  which  changes  in 
the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita  (Figure  4-50)  was  found,  as 
theorized,  to  have  a negative  relationship  to  the  refined  marriage  rate. 
However,  it  was  only  a mediocre  correlation  at  the  0.0566  significance 
level . 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

The  Federal  Republic  of  (Germany  had  the  third -lowest  divorce  rate 
in  1970  and  the  third -highest  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  (Table  4-9).  As  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  had  low  labor  market  participation  rates  among  married  women. 


S«vtc«  V^torh•r  Par  C«p<t«  S«rvtoa  Wbrkar  Par  CapM  Sarvtca  VMorfcar  Par  Capita 
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Service  Worker  1970-87 

Seven  Industrialized  Countries 
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Figure  4-50 
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only  36^  in  1979  (Rijk,  1984)  and  approximately  27.6^  of  the  women  in 
the  labor  force  were  employed  parttime.  This  number  increased  to  29.8% 
by  1986  (Sundstrom,  1993b).  Married  women  with  children  were  the  most 
likely  to  be  part-time  workers  (Hesse,  1984).  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  had  the  second -highest  income  gap  and  the  second -lowest 
cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  1976  divorce  law,  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  men  were  held  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
their  ex-wives  when  those  partners  were  not  able  to  provide  for 
themselves.  With  a high  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rate,  a high  income  ratio  of  men  to  women,  and  a divorce 
law  that  discourages  men,  usually  the  economically  better  off  partners, 
from  seeking  divorce,  the  cost  of  divorce  was  relatively  great.  Both 
the  dependence  of  women  on  men  and  the  legal  authority  that  held  men 
responsible  for  the  support  of  their  spouses  and  children  before  and 
after  divorce  had  the  effect  of  moving  Germany  from  the  third- lowest 
refined  divorce  rate  in  1970  to  the  second- lowest  by  1987.  In  the  early 
seventies,  the  refined  divorce  rate  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
actually  was  higher  than  that  in  the  Netherlands  and  Norway,  as  Table  4- 
9 shows.  It  was  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  divorce  law  in  1976  that 
the  overall  refined  divorce  rate  of  Germany  dropped  below  the  Norwegian 
rate.  Figure  4-45  showed  how  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  Germany 
changed  along  the  adoption  of  the  new  divorce  law.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  a system  in  which  child  support  can  be 
deducted  directly  from  the  wage  of  the  non -custodial  parent  (Goode, 
1993).  With  this  efficient  system  in  force,  non-custodial  parents. 
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usually  men,  were  not  able  to  ignore  their  obligations.  In  sum,  the  low 
incidence  of  divorce  in  Germany  had  to  do  with  its  high  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation,  high  income  gap,  and  low  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature,  the  adoption  of  the  1976  divorce 
law  and  an  effective  child  support  collection  system. 

In  regard  to  the  refined  marriage  rate,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  ranked  third- highest  in  1970.  The  level  of  its  refined  marriage 
rate  is  supported  by  the  high  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  as  well  as  the  high  income  ratio  of  males  to  females 
(Table  4-9).  This  institutional  discrimination  against  women  in  the 
work  force  prevailed  even  in  the  immediate  post-World  War  II  era,  when 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  had  a desperate  need  for  "all  reserved 
manpower"  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  country.  The  reserve  labor 
force  was  restricted  to  "Men  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty- five 
and  women  between  sixteen  and  forty- five,  provided  they  did  not  have 
children  under  fourteen  living  at  home  or  were  not  caring  for  other 
dependent  relatives"  (Kolinsky,  1993,  p.  33).  The  pay  married  women 
received  was  the  lowest  while  men  were  granted  the  highest  and  single 
women  fell  in  between  the  two  (Kolinsky,  1993).  Women  were  assigned 
jobs  that  involved  caretaking  and  suffered  discrimination  in  the  work 
force  not  only  by  gender  but  also  by  age. 

Access  to  higher  education  in  Germany  was,  by  the  seventies,  still 
disproportionally  in  favor  of  men.  In  1975,  women  constituted  only 
about  one- third  of  the  enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities  (Table  4- 
11).  By  the  end  of  the  eighties,  the  participation  of  women  in  higher 
education  was  still  below  40^.  Equipped  with  inferior  marketable 
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skills,  women’s  competitiveness  and  potential  for  advancement  in  the 
labor  market  was  severely  restricted.  In  1987,  men  still  out -numbered 
women  by  one-third  in  the  labor  force  (Figure  4-47).  By  1987,  Germany’s 
position  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  (Table 
9)  moved  up  from  the  third-highest  to  the  second-highest,  while  the 
refined  marriage  rate  moved  from  the  third -lowest  to  the  second -lowest. 

The  political  structure  of  Germany  is  male  dominated.  Even 
though  the  state  passed  an  equal  rights  bill  in  1949,  women’s  right  to 
equal  pay  was  not  implemented  until  1980,  five  years  behind  the 
Netherlands.  The  under -representation  of  women  in  the  political  sphere 
resulted  from  the  lack  of  support  or  encouragement  of  the  state  on 
participation.  It  was  in  late  1985  that  "The  federal  party  congress 
decided  to  amend  the  organizational  statutes  of  the  Bundespartei  by 
including  a special  section  on  the  representation  of  women"  (Kolinsky, 
1993.  p.  234).  The  Green  Party  was  the  first  to  set  a 50J?  quota  on  all 
electoral  and  organizational  positions  (Kolinsky,  1993).  With  women 
disadvantaged  in  both  the  economic  and  political  structure  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  their  ability  to  maintain  independence  was 
greatly  restrained.  As  a result,  the  refined  marriage  rate  of  the 
Germany  was  advanced  from  the  third-highest  to  the  second- highest  by  the 
end  of  the  period  studied. 

Norway 

Norway  is  one  of  two  countries  that  did  not  change  their  divorce 
law.  Unlike  those  countries  that  passed  new  divorce  laws,  the  refined 
divorce  rate  of  Norway  increased  smoothly  and  steadily  from  1970  to 
1987.  In  1970,  it  had  the  second- lowest  refined  divorce  rate.  By  the 
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end  of  the  period  studied.  Norway  experienced  the  second- highest  net 
increase  in  the  refined  divorce  rate- -5.76  divorces  for  every  thousand 
married  women  (Table  4-10).  Due  to  the  high  net  increase,  in  1987 
Norway  advanced  to  the  third- lowest  position  in  refined  divorce  rates. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  also  showed 
a very  steady  decrease  during  the  period  studied.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  study.  Norway  held  the  second -highest  position  on  the  ratio  of  male 
to  female  labor  force  participation.  After  achieving  the  second -highest 
decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  by 
1987  (1.011),  Norway  had  the  fourth-lowest  ratio  of  labor  force 
participation.  The  difference  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  income 
also  improved  during  the  period  studied,  but  Norway  fell  behind  Denmark 
by  1987.  Norway  surpassed  Denmark,  however,  in  terms  of  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature  and  achieved  the  highest  net  gain 
of  all  the  countries  studied. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  structural  improvement  in  the  economic 
and  political  equality  of  Norway  paralleled  increase  in  its  refined 
divorce  rate.  Furthermore,  as  its  economic  and  political  environment 
improved  in  regard  to  women,  the  divorce  rate  increased.  Without 
experiencing  any  legislative  change,  the  economic  theory  was  able  to 
explain  changes  in  the  divorce  rate  very  well. 

Similarly.  Norway  had  middle  ranking  in  terms  of  the  refined 
marriage  rates  among  the  seven  countries  studied.  Its  middle  ranking  in 
regard  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  was  a 
very  good  indicator  of  the  refined  marriage  rates.  During  this 
seventeen  years,  Norway  achieved  the  second -highest  net  decrease  in  the 
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ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and  the  third-highest 
net  decrease  in  the  income  ratio  gap  between  male  and  female.  Even 
though  for  the  period  studied  Norway  has  a relatively  higher  ratio  of 
labor  force  participation  than  the  other  countries,  the  income  ratio  of 
Norway  was  relatively  low.  The  low  male  to  female  income  ratio  in 
Norway  occurred  because  of  the  high  enrollment  of  women  in  universities 
and  equivalent  institutions  (Table  4-11),  although  Norway  lagged  behind 
Finland  and  the  United  States,  in  that  36^  of  its  college  level  students 
in  1975  were  women,  but  the  figure  rose  to  50^  by  the  end  of  the 
eighties.  The  high  educational  level  equipped  Norwegian  women  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  skills  to  compete  with  their  male  counterparts 
for  advancement  in  the  workforce. 

The  Norwegians  achieved  the  highest  net  increase  in  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  females  in  legislature- -12.53^.  It  is  2.73  percentage 
points  higher  than  second -pi ace  Sweden.  The  high  visibility  of  women  in 
the  political  sphere  also  greatly  increased  the  political  power  of 
Norwegian  women.  Norway  appointed  its  first  women  cabinet  minister  in 
1945  and  in  1981  was  the  first  of  the  Nordic  countries  to  have  a woman 
elected  as  prime  minister  (Nordic  Council  of  Ministers,  1994).  Besides 
the  visibility  of  women  in  central  government,  the  Norwegians  made 
special  efforts  to  promote  the  sharing  of  political  power  with  women 
(Vallance  & Davies,  1986).  The  state’s  efforts  to  protect  women’s 
rights  began  much  earlier  in  Norway  than  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 
Women  were  granted  equal  rights  in  the  civil  service  in  1938.  The  equal 
pay  act  for  civil  servants  was  implemented  in  1959  and  two  years  later 
it  was  extended  to  the  private  sector  (Nordic  Council  of  Ministers. 
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1994).  The  state’s  efforts  to  enforce  equality  between  men  and  women 
Improved  the  competitiveness  of  women  in  the  economic  sphere. 
Encountering  fewer  economic  and  political  constraints,  Norwegian  women 
were  able  to  achieve  autonomy.  As  a result,  the  refined  marriage  rate 
of  Norway  decreased  by  61.65  marriages  for  every  1000  unmarried  women 
aged  15-44  during  the  seventeen -year  period  studied.  Also  because  of 
this  substantial  decrease  in  refined  marriage  rates,  Norway  ranked  the 
third-lowest  at  the  end  off  the  study.  Overall,  judging  from  Norway’s 
relative  ranking  in  terms  of  the  marriage  rate  and  its  net  change  in 
various  ratios,  the  economic  theory  was  able  to  account  for  the  change 
in  marriages  of  Norway  very  well.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  Norway  is  one  of  two  countries  that  presented  strong 
evidence  to  support  the  effect  of  a change  in  the  number  of  service 
workers  per  capita  on  the  refined  divorce  and  refined  marriage  rates. 
Norway  also  had  a significantly  high  net  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
divorce  and  net  decrease  in  marriage.  It  must  be  asked  whether  the 
significant  change  in  family  patterns  stimulated  the  increase  in  service 
workers  per  capita  or  vice  versa,  as  the  theory  proposed. 

Finland 

Finland  fell  in  the  middle  rank  of  the  seven  countries  in  terms  of 
its  refined  divorce  rate.  Even  in  the  seventies,  Finland  had  a very  low 
ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation,  relative  to  its 
Western  European  allies  and  the  United  States.  By  1987  it  lagged  behind 
Sweden  as  the  country  with  the  lowest  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor 
force  participation  (Table  4-9).  However,  Finland  has  maintained  its 
high  proportion  of  women,  particularly  married  women,  holding  full-time 
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employment  (Haavio-Mannila  & Kauppinen,  1992).  In  1981,  only  16;i^  of  the 
women  1n  the  labor  force  worked  parttime  (Kauppinen-Toropainen,  1984). 
Although  Finnish  women  have  been  active  in  the  labor  force  since  the 
early  twentieth  century  (Kauppinen-Toropainen.  1984),  the  low  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and  the  high  rate  of  full-time 
labor  force  participation  of  women  did  not  give  Finnish  women  much 
advantage  in  reducing  the  income  gap  with  men.  Finnish  women  suffer  the 
third -highest  income  gap  of  the  seven  countries  studied.  What 
determines  the  economic  rewards  one  receives  in  the  paid  labor  market  is 
the  kind  of  occupation  one  participates  in.  Regardless  of  the  high  rate 
of  female  labor  force  participation,  occupational  segregation  in  Finland 
still  prevails.  Of  the  most  gender  segregated  occupations  (10-03:  women 
and  90-1003:  men,  or  vice  versa)  Finland  is  the  most  segregated  among  it. 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  (Nordic  Council  Ministers,  1994).  With  men 
dominating  the  high-paid  and  high-status  jobs,  Finnish  women  are  pushed 
into  industries  that  offer  lower  pay.  Even  in  the  same  occupation, 
women  still  tend  to  hold  lower  positions  than  men.  This  inferiority  in 
occupational  status  has  prevented  Finnish  women  from  achieving  equality 
in  income.  This  is  more  difficult  to  understand  when  one  considers  that 
Finnish  women  historically  have  had  high  representation  in  legislature. 
Even  with  a favorable  distribution  of  political  power,  economic 
inequality  persists  in  Finland. 

Finnish  women  achieved  the  highest  representation  in  legislature 
of  all  the  countries  studied.  By  1987,  it  had  reached  almost  253:.  Even 
before  the  turn  of  this  century.  Finnish  women  were  actively  involved  in 
decision-making  concerning  their  local  communities.  Before 
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Industrialization,  Finland  was  a hunting  and  fishing  society.  Men.  who 
were  the  hunters  and  fishermen,  were  rarely  home,  so  women  had  the 
autonomy  to  make  decisions  at  home  and  in  their  communities.  The 
political  power  of  Finnish  women  has  a long  cultural  history  (Singleton, 
1989;  Sulkunen,  1989).  In  1906,  Finland  was  the  second  country  in  the 
world  to  grant  women  the  right  to  vote.  Finnish  women  were  the  first  in 
the  world  to  be  eligible  to  stand  for  public  office  (Haavio-Mannila  & 
Kauppinen,  1992).  The  first  female  cabinet  minister  in  Finland  was 
appointed  1926  (Haavio-Mannila  & Kauppinen.  1992).  Contrary  to  most 
countries,  the  high  female  participation  in  legislature  as  well  as  the 
low  labor  force  ratio  of  male  to  female  did  not  particularly  increase 
the  risk  of  divorce  in  Finland.  This  might  be  due  to  the  value  Finns 
place  on  family  (Singleton,  1989).  "It  seems  that  even  if  centrality  of 
work  has  declined  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Finland.  ...  in  Sweden 
centrality  of  leisure  has  increased,  while  in  Finland  home  life  has 
become  more  central"  (Alkula,  1990,  p.  157). 

Finland  with  the  second- lowest  refined  marriage  rate,  is 
different  in  some  respects  from  the  other  countries  being  studied  so 
far.  Finnish  women  are  traditionally  better  educated  than  men 
(Singleton.  1989).  Even  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  more  than  SOX  of 
the  secondary  school  pupils  were  girls,  and  this  percentage  gradually 
increased  to  almost  two-thirds  by  1981  (Pietila,  1983).  In  universities 
and  equivalent  institutions  in  1975,  women  constituted  49*  of  the 
enrollment  and  51*  by  the  end  of  the  eighties  (Table  4-11),  Curiously, 
this  relative  superiority  in  marketable  skills  did  not  increase  women’s 
share  of  economic  rewards,  Finland’s  high  income  ratio  reflects  the 
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discrimination  in  economic  reward  Finnish  women  have  had  to  endure  in 
the  labor  market.  However,  with  their  good  skills  Finnish  women  have 
been  competitive  in  career  advancement.  Their  disadvantage  in  the 
income  ratio  can  be  minimized  with  education  and  thus  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  Finnish  women  are  not  as  economically  well  off  as  men. 

A 1988/89  Finnish  survey  showed  "in  about  one- fifth  of  the  families,  the 
wife  had  a higher  salary  than  her  husband:  one-third  had  equal  salaries" 
(Haavio-Mannila  & Kauppinen,  1992,  p.  241).  The  low  refined  marriage 
rate  in  Finland  may  well  be  the  result  of  an  insufficient  supply  of 
suitable  men  in  the  marriage  market.  The  traditionally  high  visibility 
and  involvement  of  women  in  the  political  sphere  also  may  reinforce,  the 
independence  of  Finnish  women,  causing  them  to  defer  marriage. 

Sweden 

Sweden,  which  had  a low  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  and  the  smallest  income  gap,  had  the  third-highest  refined 
divorce  rates  (Table  4-9).  The  low  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  did  not  necessarily  mean  Swedish  women  contributed  as  much 
labor  to  the  paid  economy  as  they  might  seem.  In  1979,  46, 0^;  of  the 
employed  women  were  part-time  workers:  by  1986,  this  had  decreased  to 
42. 8*  (Sundstrom,  1993b). 

Different  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  Swedish  no -fault  divorce  law  freed  partners  with  the 
stronger  economic  position  from  the  obligation  to  provide  for  their  ex- 
spouses after  divorce.  The  influence  of  this  lenient  divorce  law  was 
reflected  in  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  divorce. 
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For  the  seventeen -years  studied,  both  Sweden  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  showed  the  least  improvement  in  reducing  the  net 
decrease  of  their  income  ratios  (0.10  and  0.07.  respectively).  They 
both  achieved  a very  similar  net  rate  in  reducing  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  (0.44  and  0.42.  respectively). 

However,  relative  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Sweden  has  a 
higher  net  increase  in  its  divorce  rates.  For  the  period  studied,  the 
number  of  divorce  for  every  1000  married  women  in  Sweden  increased  by 
approximately  4.38,  whereas  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  the 
figure  was  3.68.  Sweden  also  had  a very  high  percentage  of  women 
representative  in  legislature,  maintaining  the  second- highest  position 
among  the  seven  countries  studied,  Swedish  women  enjoyed  the  lowest 
income  gap  of  the  seven  countries  in  this  study. 

From  the  high  position  of  Sweden  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation,  income  ratio,  and  percentage  of  women  in 
legislature,  we  expected  the  refined  divorce  rate  position  of  Sweden  to 
be  higher  than,  maybe,  Denmark,  but  this  was  not  true.  The  explanation 
for  this  is  that  Sweden  has  one  of  the  highest  cohabitation  rates  in  the 
world  (Morgan,  1984),  In  a study  on  cohabitation  practices  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  Hoem  and  his  associates  (1990)  found  Swedish  women  twice  as 
likely  as  the  Danes  to  enter  into  marriage  after  the  birth  of  a first 
child.  "By  the  standard  of  industrialized  Western  countries.  Denmark 
probably  has  much  non -marital  cohabitation  and  a high  incidence  of 
cohabitational  first  births.  By  comparison  to  Sweden,  however,  it 
evidently  was  a lagged  on  both  counts  in  the  period  we  have 
investigated"  (Hoem  et.  al . , 1990,  p.  225). 
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The  marriage-like  cohabitation  practice  is  believed  to  be  a 
process  by  which  couples  try  out  their  relationship.  In  other  words, 
cohabitation  serves  the  purpose  of  screening  out  unpromising  marriages. 
Even  though  some  studies  in  the  United  States  find  cohabitation 
increases  the  risk  of  divorce  (Booth  & Johnson,  1988;  Bumpass  & Sweet 
1989;  Bumpass  et  al . . 1991),  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  same 
conditions  apply  to  the  Swedes.  Some  studies  have  found  that  age  at 
marriage  was  strongly  related  to  the  risk  of  divorce  (Booth  & Edwards, 
1985;  Bumpass  et.  al . , 1991;  Teachman,  1983).  Compared  to  Sweden,  the 
average  age  at  first  marriage  of  a female  in  the  United  States  is  much 
lower,  even  in  the  seventies  (Department  of  International  Economic  & 
Social  Affairs,  1990b).  With  a high  average  age  at  first  marriage,  27.6 
for  Swedish  women,  compared  to  25.6  for  the  Danes  and  23.3  for  the 
United  States  in  1980  (Department  of  International  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  1990b),  Swedish  women,  on  the  one  hand,  are  more  mature  when 
they  enter  into  marriage  and,  on  the  other  hand,  become  less  attractive 
in  the  marriage  market  if  for  any  reason  they  chose  to  divorce.  This 
maturity  might  help  Swedish  women  maintain  marriages  and  the  late  age  at 
marriage  may  discourage  them  from  divorcing,  since  the  probability  of 
remarriage  is  not  in  their  favor. 

Sweden,  which  had  the  lowest  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  and  the  lowest  income  gap  between  males  and  females,  along 
with  the  second- highest  percentage  of  women  in  legislature,  had  the 
lowest  refined  marriage  rate.  The  refined  marriage  rate  of  Sweden  and 
its  hierarchical  position  compared  to  the  other  countries  agree  well 
with  the  economic  theory.  It  is  worth  noting  though,  from  the  start  of 
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the  seventies  Sweden  has  a significantly  lower  refined  marriage  rate 
than  the  other  six  countries.  This  continued  its  decline  into  the 
eighties  and  maintained  its  position  with  the  lowest  refined  marriage 
rate,  but  it  also  had  the  smallest  net  decrease. 

The  low  marriage  rate  in  Sweden  was  related  to  its  nonmarital 
cohabitation  patterns.  In  mid-century,  cohabitation  in  Sweden  was 
common  in  the  north  and  in  the  cities  among  the  working-class  (Goode, 
1993).  Since  the  sixties,  cohabitation  steadily  increased  in  Sweden. 

By  1965.  about  30^  of  Swedish  couples  were  cohabited  before  marriage, 
and  this  figure  rose  to  80^;  by  1980  (Goode.  1993).  This  low  refined 
marriage  rate  in  Swedish,  along  with  the  economic  independence  of  women, 
has  a social  and  cultural  history,  but  stimulated  the  increase  in 
cohabitation  among  Swedes  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  pursue  in 
the  future. 

Denmark 

Denmark,  which  in  1970  had  the  second -highest  refined  divorce  rate 
of  the  seven  countries  studied,  had  a male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  rate  very  similar  to  Sweden’s.  Approximately  61.9^  of 
Danish  women  were  in  the  labor  force  in  1973,  increasing  by  1987  to 
76.5^f  (Sundstrom.  1993b).  Of  those  employed  women,  a high  proportion 
were  part-time  workers.  In  1973,  40.3^f  working  as  part-time  and  by 
1987,  this  had  increased  slightly  to  41.9^  (Sundstrom,  1993b).  The 
position  of  the  Danish  income  gap  and  the  percentage  women  in 
legislature  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  seven  countries.  With  a high 
proportion  of  women  working  part-time,  a moderate  income  gap.  and  a 
combination  of  fault  and  no -fault  divorce  law  which  still  holds  the 
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economically  better-off  partner  responsible  to  provide  for  the  weaker 
partner,  we  expected  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  Denmark  to  be  lower 
than  what  it  was.  The  high  refined  divorce  rate  in  Denmark  may  have 
been  precipitated  also  by  the  availability  of  state  subsidies.  In  1970 
the  Danish  government  approved  an  allowance  for  single  parents  and  their 
children  (Morgan,  1984).  This  state  allowance  provided  to  single- 
parents greatly  reduced  the  economic  burden  the  better-off  partner  had 
to  bear  after  the  dissolution  of  a marriage.  With  assistance  from  the 
state,  the  economic  penalty  for  divorce  was  reduced  for  the  economically 
better  off  partner. 

Denmark,  which  was  ranked  third- lowest  in  the  refined  marriage 
rate,  also  had  the  third -lowest  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  and  income  ratio  in  1970.  To  be  competitive  with  men  in 
the  work  force,  women  had  to  acquire  marketable  skills.  In  1975,  Danish 
women  already  comprised  more  than  one-third  of  the  enrollment  in 
universities  and  equivalent  institutions  (Table  4-11).  The  ratio  of 
male  to  female  labor  force  participation  in  that  same  year  was  1.41.  By 
the  end  of  the  eighties,  women  were  almost  as  likely  as  men  to  be 
enrolled  in  university- level  institutions  (Table  4-11).  The  ratio  of 
labor  force  participation  decreased  to  1.15  in  1987,  so  the  acquisition 
of  marketable  skills  not  only  brought  in  more  women  participants,  it 
also  placed  women  in  a more  equivalent  position  to  men  when  they  entered 
the  labor  market.  The  kinds  of  positions  women  held  in  the  labor  market 
also  advanced  as  a result  of  the  improvement  in  education. 

The  active  efforts  by  the  state  to  promote  equality  in  the  work 
force  played  a significant  role  in  increasing  the  economic  autonomy  of 
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women.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  was  implemented  in  1973  and  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Act  five  years *later  (Nordic  Council  of  Minister,  1994).  In 
addition,  various  strategies  were  employed  to  improve  the  representation 
of  women  in  the  political  sphere  (Vallance  & Davies,  1986).  Danish 
women  had  lagged  behind  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway  in  the  percentage  of 
females  in  legislature,  by  1987  the  progress  was  unquestionable. 
Improvements  in  both  the  economic  environment  and  the  political  sphere 
helped  to  secure  more  independence  for  women.  Between  1970  and  1987  the 
number  of  marriages  in  Denmark  decreased  by  51.81  for  every  1000 
unmarried  women  aged  15-44.  Even  though  the  decrease  in  refined 
marriage  rates  of  the  Danes  over  the  seventeen  year  period  is 
significantly  high,  it  still  moved  up  to  become  the  fourth- highest  by 
1987  and  supplanted  Norway  (Table  4-9).  One  possible  explanation  for 
the  exchange  in  position  is  that  Norway  achieved  a significantly  higher 
net  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation 
than  Denmark.  Another  reason  may  be  the  high  achievement  of  Norwegian 
women  in  gaining  political  power.  It  achieved  the  greatest  net  increase 
in  the  representation  of  women  in  legislature  (Table  4-10).  In  other 
words,  the  economic  and  political  environment  in  Norway  improved  at  a 
more  rapid  pace  in  favor  to  women  than  it  did  in  Denmark.  Hence, 
Norwegian  women  were  able  to  secure  greater  independence  than  Danish 
women  by  the  end  of  the  period  studied. 

The  United  States,  the  only  non-European  country  in  this  study, 
had  the  highest  overall  refined  divorce  rate.  Even  when  the  Swedish 
rate  reached  its  peak  of  14.55  for  every  1000  women  it  still  was 
slightly  below  the  lowest  divorce  rate  in  the  United  States,  which  14.86 
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in  1970.  Although  It  had  the  highest  refined  divorce  rate,  the  U.S. 
ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  was  moderate  compared 
to  the  European  counterparts.  However,  the  United  States  had  the 
largest  income  gap'*  between  women  and  men  and  one  of  lowest  percentages 
of  females  in  its  central  legislative  body,  lagging  far  behind  its 
European  counterparts.  This  extremely  low  participation  of  women  in 
legislature  can  be  attributed  to  the  government’s  lack  of  concern  in 
furnishing  programs  or  policies  that  advance  the  interests  of  women. 

This  lack  of  concern  is  particularly  detrimental  to  women  in  an  era  in 
which  divorce  is  common.  Since  California  implemented  no -fault  divorce 
in  1970  (Glendon,  1987),  the  number  of  divorces  in  the  United  States 
increased  by  6.06  cases  for  every  1000  married  women  by  1987  (Table 
4-10).  The  United  States  also  had  the  highest  increase  in  number  of 
divorce  for  every  1000  married  women  (Table  4-10).  Despite  the  evidence 
regarding  its  relative  position  on  the  four  indicators,  the  high 
incidence  of  divorce  in  the  United  States  had  more  to  do  with  its 
traditionally  high  divorce  rates  and  its  adoption  of  no-fault  divorce 
than  the  economic  contribution  of  its  women. 

Of  the  seven  countries,  the  United  States  had  the  highest  refined 
marriage  rates.  At  the  end  of  the  period  studied,  it  had  approximately 
40  more  marriages  for  every  1000  unmarried  women  aged  15-44  than  did  the 
Netherlands,  the  second  highest.  It  is  interesting  that  the  United 
States  had  such  a significantly  higher  refined  marriage  rate  than  the 

* The  income  ratio  in  the  United  States  is  the  weekly- 
income  of  full-time  (fe)male  worker,  whereas  the  income  ratio 
of  the  six  European  countries  is  the  wage  of  males  to  females 
in  manufacturing  industries.  The  interpretation  on  this  need 
to  be  more  reserved. 
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European  countries.  The  median  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  and  the  high  income  ratio  relative  to  the  European 
countries  was  not  able  to  account  for  the  relatively  high  refined 
marriage  rate  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  extremely  low 
participation  of  women  in  legislature  might  have  fostered  the  high 
refined  marriage  rate  in  the  United  States.  Over  the  period  studied, 
the  United  States  also  showed  minimum  improvement  in  the  percentage  of 
women  in  legislature.  With  low  representation  in  this  body,  women  in 
the  United  States  were  under  the  political  control  of  men  to  conform  to 
those  men’s  values  on  family.  Women  were  still  encouraged  to  get 
married  and  to  raise  families.  As  Goode  (1993)  stated,  "The  United 
States  ...  has  expended  far  more  moral  indignation  on"  the 
deterioration  of  the  family  than  have  other  countries,  (pg.  81)  It  is 
also  notable  that  since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has  had  the 
lowest  mean  age  at  marriage  among  the  seven  countries  studied  (Goode. 
1993).  The  relatively  higher  refined  marriage  rate  in  the  United  States 
was  related  to  its  low  mean  age  at  first  marriage.  In  1950,  the  mean 
age  at  first  marriage  was  23.8  for  men  and  20.8  for  women,  significantly 
lower  than  the  other  six  countries  for  men  in  particular  (Goode,  1993). 
One  possible  reason  for  the  lower  mean  age  at  first  marriage  in  the 
Unites  States  is  that  after  World  War  II.  most  countries  underwent  a 
stage  of  recovery.  People  in  those  areas  dedicated  themselves  to 
rebuilding  their  country  and  economy,  and  marriage  was  postponed.  The 
United  States,  as  one  of  the  few  fortunate  areas  to  be  spared  the 
destruction  of  war,  continued  its  less  disturbed  economic  and  social 
development  and  Americans  were  able  to  proceed  with  their  normal  lives. 
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In  addition,  with  a prosperous  economy  and  greater  financial  security, 
during  the  postwar  era  Americans  were  able  to  establish  families  at  a 
relatively  younger  age  than  Europeans.  The  high  incidence  of  marriage 
in  the  United  States,  thus,  had  an  historical  foundation. 

Beside  Norway,  the  United  States  is  the  other  country,  in  this 
study  that  offered  evidence  of  support  for  a positive  relation  between 
the  refined  divorce  rate  and  the  number  of  service  workers  per  capita, 
and  a negative  relation  of  service  workers  to  refined  marriage  rate. 

Like  Norway,  the  United  States  had  a very  high  net  increase  in  its 
divorce  rate  and  a high  net  decrease  in  its  marriage  rate.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  also  had  a relatively  higher  marriage  rate  than  other 
countries  studied,  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  family  to  Americans 
is  still  of  significant  importance.  In  the  same  sense,  the  domestic 
service  women  render  to  families  remains  highly  valuable  so  what  is 
responsible  for  the  significant  numbers  of  service  workers  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Norway?  It  is  a question  not  answered  by  the  data. 

In  summary,  as  Table  4-9  shows,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and 
Norway  had  high  ratios  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  that 
reflect  structural  constraints  on  the  independence  of  women.  These 
three  countries  also  had  the  lowest  divorce  rates  and  the  highest 
marriage  rates,  which  suggests  that  the  institution  of  family  in  these 
three  countries  was,  relative  to  other  countries  in  this  study,  highly 
valued.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  lowest 
in  the  ratio  of  labor  force  participation.  They  also  had  high  divorce 
rates  coupled  with  low  marriage  rates,  but  countries  with  high 
proportions  of  women  in  legislature  tended  to  have  low  marriage  rates 
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and  high  divorce  rates.  The  United  States  with  the  highest  income 
ratio,  a moderate  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and 
the  lowest  representation  of  women  in  its  central  legislative  body,  and 
the  highest  marriage  and  divorce  rates.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  refined  marriage  rate  and  the  refined  divorce  rate  in  the  United 
States  were  both  significantly  higher  than  the  six  European  countries  in 
this  study.  What  is  most  impressive  is  that,  contrary  to  the  six 
European  countries  whose  high  divorce  rates  are  paralleled  low  marriage 
rates,  the  United  States  had  both  high  marriage  rates  and  high  divorce 
rates.  It  suggests  that  marriage  (or  the  formation  of  a family)  is  more 
highly  valued  by  Americans  than  by  the  Europeans.  On  the  other  hand, 
Americans  are  also  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  dissolution  of  marital 
unions.  In  general,  the  findings  presented  strong  evidence  to  support 
the  existence  of  a positive  relationship  between  the  refined  marriage 
rate  and  women’s  participation  in  the  labor  force  and  legislature. 
Similarly,  there  is  strong  evidence  to  support  a negative  relationship 
between  the  refined  divorce  rate  and  women’s  participation  in  the  labor 
force  and  legislature. 

Table  4-12  presents  a correlation  matrix  between  the  independent 
variables  of  the  seven  countries  in  which  only  those  with  significant 
level  below  0.10  were  included.  The  refined  marriage  rate  of  all 
studied  countries  in  Table  4-12  consistently  showed  a strong  and 
significant  positive  relation  to  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation.  The  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  did 
not  yield  as  strong  a correlation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates  as  the 
labor  force  participation  ratio  but  did  have  a slightly  more  significant 
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relationship  than  the  income  ratio.  Data  on  three  out  of  the  seven 
countries  studied  supported  a negative  relationship  between  the  number 
of  service  workers  per  capita  and  the  refined  marriage  rates  in  the 
relevant  countries. 

Table  4-13  presents  a correlation  matrix  for  the  refined  divorce 
rate  and  the  four  indicators.  Even  though  the  ratio  of  male  to  female 
labor  force  participation  failed  to  present  a strong  and  significant 
relation  to  the  refined  divorce  rates  in  the  relevant  countries  in 
relation  to  the  refined  marriage  rates,  it  had  the  strongest 
correlation.  The  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  fell 
behind  the  labor  force  participation  ratio  in  its  relation  and 
significance  to  the  refined  divorce  rates  of  relevant  countries.  The 
income  ratio  only  yielded  a moderate  negative  relationship  to  the 
refined  divorce  rates.  Data  from  only  two  of  the  countries  studied 
presented  evidence  of  a strong  and  significant  positive  relation  between 
the  number  of  service  worker  per  capita  and  the  refined  divorce  rates 
(The  significant  relationship  between  divorce  rates  and  service  workers 
per  capita  in  Sweden  is  regarded  as  erroneous.  Please  refer  to  the 
earlier  discussion  in  separate  analysis  of  Sweden).  Comparing  the 
results  from  Tables  4-9,  4-10,  and  4-11,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  labor 
force  participation  ratio  is  the  best  indicator  of  refined  marriage 
rates  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature  is  the 
second-best  predictor,  although  the  predictive  power  of  these  two 
measurements  in  regard  to  the  refined  divorce  rates  is  not  as  strong  as 
it  was  for  the  refined  marriage  rates. 
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Table  4-12.  Correlation  matrix  of  refined  marriage  rates 
of  relevant  countries  to  the  four  indicators. 


RFMA  MFLFPRR  MFINC  SERVICER  CUPFL 


Denmark 

0.97051 

0.0001 

0.77358 

0.0002 

-0.92540 

0.0001 

Finland 

0.97238 

0.0027 

0.95964 

0.0001 

-0.98420 

0.0001 

Germany 

0.97723 

0.0001 

0.96644 

0.0001 

-0.67096 

0.0023 

Netherl ands 

0.97385 

0.0001 

-0.65584 

0.0005 

-0.54039 

0.0566 

-0.96540 

0.0001 

Norway 

0.92066 

0.0001 

0.99198 

0.0001 

-0.93128 

0.0001 

-0.99118 

0.0001 

Sweden 

0.94363 

0.0001 

0.94829 

0.0001 

-0.91732 

0.0001 

USA 

0.89513 

0.0001 

0.55038 

0.0179 

-0.91157 

0.0001 

-0.74659 

0.0004 

Table  4-13. 

Correlation  matrix  of 
of  relevant  countries 

refined  divorce  rates 
to  the  four  indicators. 

RFDV 

MFLFPRR 

MFINC 

SERVICEP 

CUPFL 

Denmark 

-0.89728 

0.0001 

-0.64541 

0.0038 

0.96064 

0.0001 

Finland 

-0.66250 

0.0027 

-0.61598 

0.0065 

0.65209 

0.0034 

Germany 

-0.57037 

0.0134 

-0.39807 

0.1018 

0.70731 

0.0010 

Netherl ands 

-0.85538 

0.0002 

0.61246 

0.0261 

0.84954 

0.0002 

Norway 

-0.92981 

0.0001 

-0.96359 

0.0001 

0.93730 

0.0001 

0.98953 

0.0001 

Sweden 

-0.55987 

0.0157 

-0.49376 

0.0373 

0.47163 

0.0482 

0.58772 

0.0103 

USA 

-0.81350 

0.0001 

0.85804 

0.0001 

0.56862 

0.0138 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Nordic  countries,  which  includes 
Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  had  similar  labor  force 
participation  ratios,  income  ratios,  and  rates  of  percentages  of  females 
in  legislature.  Historically  these  four  countries  are  closely  related 
and  have  worked  together  to  develop  legislation  and  state  policies 
(Goode,  1993).  All  are  highly  developed.  "Measured  by  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  per  capita,  the  . . . countries  were  among  the  nine 
highest -ranking  countries  of  the  184  countries  included  in  the  1989 
World  Bank  Atlas"  (Haavio-Mannila  & Kauppinen,  1992,  p.  226).  These 
countries  have  promoted  gender  equality  in  the  work  force  and  at  home 
through  various  policies  or  programs  facilitated  by  the  states  (Haavio- 
Mannila  & Kauppinen,  1992;  Nordic  Council  of  Ministers.  1994).  They 
also  are  regarded  as  the  most  egalitarian  in  the  world.  "Social 
equality  between  women  and  men  in  Finland  and  Sweden  was  the  highest  in 
the  world:  Denmark  and  Norway  shared  the  next -highest  ranking  along  with 
twenty  other  countries"  (Haavio-Mannila  & Kauppinen.  1992,  p.  227). 
Relative  to  other  democratic  societies,  the  high  percentage  of  women  in 
Nordic  legislatures  is  not  accidental.  It  is  partly  due  to  the 
encouragement  by  the  state  for  voters  to  utilize  a proportional  voting 
system  to  increase  the  success  rate  of  women  and  partly  to  the 
solidarity  of  women  voters  in  supporting  candidates  of  their  own  gender 
(Haavia-Mannila  & Kauppinen,  1992).  All  these  countries  passed  some 
kind  of  equal  pay  or  equal  opportunity  bill  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
(Haavia-Mannila  & Kauppinen,  1992;  Nordic  Council  of  Ministers,  1994). 
They  also  emphasized  a political  agenda  that  encouraged  women  to  be 
economically  independent  during  and  after  marriage.  To  secure  the 
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independence  of  women,  they  adopted  welfare  systems  to  assist  women  to 
raise  children  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate  alone  and  to  keep 
these  women  and  their  children  from  living  below  poverty  level  (Goode, 
1993).  The  major  characteristics  of  the  Nordic  welfare  systems  is  their 
applicability  to  every  individual,  regardless  of  social  status  and 
income  level.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  state  that  assumes  the 
responsibility  to  provide  for  women  and  children,  particularly  those  who 
live  outside  marriage.  To  finance  these  welfare  systems,  people  in 
these  countries  are  heavily  taxed.  To  interpret  this  tax  system  a bit 
differently,  it  is  the  way  the  state  ensures  that  economically  better- 
off  partners,  usually  men,  fulfill  their  obligations  to  provide  for 
their  children  (legitimate  or  not)  and  their  partners  (regardless  of  the 
form  of  union).  The  help  these  welfare  systems  provide  keeps  a 
substantial  number  of  women  in  these  countries  above  the  poverty  level. 
"Even  after  taking  transfer  payments  into  account,  almost  one- half  (45 
percent)  of  American  solo  mothers.  36  percent  of  solo  mothers  in  Great 
Britain,  but  only  9 percent  of  solo  mothers  in  Sweden  were  poor"  ((aoode, 
1993,  p.  106). 

Germany  and  the  Netherlands  are  members  of  the  European  Union 
(EU).  The  EU  metamorphosed  from  the  earlier  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  founded  in  1950  by  the  French  prime  minister,  Robert  Schuman,  with 
the  intention  of  creating  a single  political  and  economic  identity 
throughout  Europe  (Vallance  & Davies,  1986).  One  of  the  major 
institution  in  the  EU  that  is  relevant  to  the  present  discussion  is  the 
European  Parliament.  The  function  of  the  European  Parliament  is  to 
exercise  "advisory  and  supervisory  powers"  under  three  headings: 
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legislative,  budgetary,  and  supervisory  (Vallance  & Davies,  1986).  Once 
new  regulations  are  passed,  they  are  immediately  binding  on  all  member 
states  and  their  citizens,  although  the  European  Parliament  does  not 
have  any  legal  power  to  enforce  its  regulations.  "The  European  Court 
[another  arm  of  the  EU]  has  the  job  of  ensuring  that  in  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  this  Treaty,  the  law  is  observed.  As 
the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  member  states,  it  attempts  to  ensure 
that  the  law  is  interpreted  uniformly  in  all  the  member  states,  . . . 

The  Commission  is  the  police  force  of  the  EU.  It  has  the  role  of 
initiating  proceedings  in  the  European  Court  against  member  states  when 
they  are  in  breach  of  their  Treaty  obligations"  (Vallance  & Davies, 

1986,  p.  91). 

One  major  interest  of  the  European  Parliament  is  to  promote  gender 
equality  among  its  member  states.  Therefore,  the  success  of  the  EU  in 
recruiting  female  representatives  is  significantly  greater  than  that  of 
its  members.  Not  only  does  the  European  Parliament  have  a high 
representation  of  women  from  various  member  states,  it  also  has  a number 
of  women  chairing  various  committees  (Vallance  & Davis,  1986).  In  the 
seventies,  the  then -EEC  passed  three  major  piece  of  legislation  in 
support  of  the  rights  of  women;  the  Equal  Pay  Directive  (EPD)  of  1975, 
the  Equal  Treatment  Directive  (ETD)  of  1976,  and  Social  Security 
Directive  (SSD)  of  1978.  All  members  of  the  EEC  were  then  bound  to 
enforce  these  acts  through  their  national  law.  However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  EEC  was  different  from  any 
traditional  notion  of  legislature.  "It  has  no  legislative  power,  and  no 
ruling  party  or  formal  opposition.  Its  decisions  are  made  by  compromise 
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and  consensus  in  committee,  rather  than  forced  by  [political  party] 
voting  power"  (Vallance  & Davies.  1986,  p.  33).  What  that  means  is,  if 
any  member  states  decides  not  to  comply  with  new  legislation  passed  by 
the  European  Parliament,  the  EEC  was  not  able  to  take  disciplinary 
action  against  the  violating  member.  The  greatest  power  the  EEC  had  was 
to  revoke  the  membership  of  a country  (Vallance  & Davies,  1986).  This 
explains  how,  when  the  European  Parliament  passed  the  EPD  in  1975 
(Vallance  & Davis,  1986),  the  Netherlands  enforced  it  in  the  same  year 
while  Germany  did  not  put  it  into  effect  until  1980  (Morgan,  1984).  The 
ETD  adopted  by  the  European  Legislature  in  1976,  however,  it  was  not  put 
into  force  in  the  Netherlands  until  1980  (Morgan.  1984).  In  general, 
other  European  countries  are  not  as  aggressive  as  the  Nordic  countries 
in  promoting  gender  equality  and  in  protecting  women.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  influence  of  the  European  Legislature,  women  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  have  a substantially  greater  share  of  political  power  than  do 
American  women  but  they  are  still  lagged  behind  Nordic  women. 

Although,  the  United  States  also  has  adopted  various  acts  aimed  at 
promoting  and  protecting  the  rights  of  women,  the  enforcement  of  these 
regulations  seems  not  to  be  as  efficient  and  effective  as  those  adopted 
in  the  Nordic  countries  and  the  two  European  countries  included  in  this 
study.  Governmental  subsidies  to  singleparents  are  limited  to  those 
with  demonstrated  needs.  As  a result,  the  United  States  has  a 
significantly  higher  percentage  of  singlemothers  under  the  poverty  level 
than  the  Nordic  countries  (Goode.  1993).  Women  in  the  United  States  are 
hobbled  in  their  pursuit  of  financial  stability  relative  to  their  Nordic 
sisters,  well  protected  under  their  welfare  system.  What  further  set 
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women  in  the  United  States  back  has  been  the  no -fault  divorce  system. 
"More  than  any  other  country  among  those  examined  here,  the  United 
States  has  accepted  the  idea  of  no-fault,  no-responsibility  divorce" 
(Glendon,  1987,  p.  105).  With  the  help  of  the  state,  men  are  able  to 
walk  out  of  marriage  with  little  or  no  obligation  to  provide  for  their 
former  wives.  What  makes  the  situation  even  more  difficult  for  women  is 
that  the  states  provide  little  assistance  in  collecting  or  securing 
child  support  (Weitzman,  1985).  Not  only  are  women  in  the  United  States 
not  protected  by  the  states  through  welfare  or  legislation,  they  are 
often  the  ones  bearing  all  the  "divorce  penalty."  The  question  is.  how 
this  could  have  happened. 

When  we  look  at  the  percentage  of  American  women  in  legislature 
relative  to  the  percentages  in  the  European  countries  studied  in  the 
period  from  1970  to  1987,  this  is  not  a difficult  question  to  answer. 
Even  in  1987,  women  only  represented  slightly  over  3^  of  the  United 
States  legislature.  The  invisibility  of  women  in  the  political  sphere 
cost  women  in  the  United  States  dearly.  Apparently,  the  well-being  of 
women  is  ignored  or  of  only  little  interest  to  the  male -dominated 
legislature.  With  minimum  representation  in  access  to  the  political 
sphere,  the  voices  of  women  are  neither  heard  nor  valued.  In 
controlling  the  power  of  legislation,  men  put  forth  regulations  that 
favor  men.  The  adoption  of  no -fault,  no- responsibility  divorce  law  is 
apparently  an  example.  The  lack  of  concern  by  states  in  forcing 
non -custodial  parents,  usually  men.  to  honor  their  obligations  to 
provide  for  their  children  is  another  way  in  which  the  government  forces 
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women  to  absorb  the  entire  economic  penalty  of  divorce.  Because  of 
this,  women  are  effectively  coerced  into  re-marriage. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Conclusions 

Our  study  tested  the  effectiveness  of  economic  theory  to  explain 
changes  in  the  marriage  and  divorce  rates  in  seven  industrialized 
countries.  Generally  speaking,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  and  the  cumulative  percentage  of  females  in  legislature 
were  the  two  measurements  that  best  predicted  a change  in  marriage  and 
divorce  rates.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  in  the 
labor  force  and  the  distributive  power  of  economic  resources  that  have 
the  greatest  influence  on  a decrease  in  marriage  rates  or  an  increase  in 
divorce  rates  in  reference  to  the  hypothesis  based  on  economic  theory. 

In  addition  to  the  original  hypothesis,  we  found  that  changes  in 
divorce  rates  were  best  explained  by  changes  in  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  unemployment,  as  long  as  there  was  no  legislative  interference  in 
marriage  or  divorce  law.  The  failure  of  primary  providers  to  maintain 
their  roles  along  with  the  success  of  dependent  spouses  in  securing 
independence  stabilized  marriages.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  in 
contemporary  societies  traditional  marital  roles  are  gradually  being 
replaced  by  the  expectation  of  role -sharing.  Many  men  expect  women  to 
enter  into  marriage  capable  of  sharing  the  primary  economic  role.  Based 
on  the  findings  in  this  study,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  insight 
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gained  in  applying  economic  theory  is  far  more  complex  than  we 
anticipated. 

Our  hypothesis  pertaining  to  the  impact  of  the  implicit  value  of 
women  in  family  formation  and  dissolution  only  found  support  in  three  of 
the  countries  studied.  This  does  not  mean  the  hypothesis  is  completely 
invalid,  it  simply  means  the  hypothesis  does  not  apply  as  broadly  as  the 
ones  involving  the  explicit  economic  value  of  women  in  the  highly 
industrialized  societies  in  the  west.  The  inconclusive  findings 
pertaining  to  the  implicit  value  of  women  cautioned  us  about  the  need  to 
further  develop  our  thinking  in  this  regard.  We  may  need  to  modify  the 
original  hypothesis  by  specifying  that  its  greatest  applicability  is  in 
industrialized  countries  that  place  high  value  on  family.  In  order  to 
further  pursue  the  meaning  of  implicit  value  to  the  formation  and 
dissolution  of  a family,  we  first  have  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  how 
to  identify  countries  as  having  high  "family  values." 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  where  spouses  are  responsible  for 
providing  for  their  partners  during  marriage  and  after  divorce,  marriage 
rates  are  higher  and  divorce  rates  are  lower.  The  ratio  of  male  to 
female  labor  force  participation  in  these  countries  is  also 
significantly  higher.  In  general,  women  in  these  countries,  relative  to 
their  Nordic  sisters,  are  neither  as  well  educated  nor  as  well  shielded 
from  discrimination  in  the  workplace.  Low  percentage  of  women  in 
legislature  was  a major  reason  why  legislation  on  issues  related  to  the 
interests  of  women  and  children  was  not  yet  well  developed.  However,  in 
these  area  divorce  law  still  provides  some  protection  to  women,  the 
economically  weaker  partners,  and  their  children. 
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In  the  Nordic  welfare  states,  marriage  rates  are  lower  and  divorce 
rates  are  generally  higher.  Women  in  these  countries  are  clearly 
motivated  by  the  states  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  within 
or  outside  marriage.  To  ensure  that  women  take  up  their  share  of 
economic  responsibility,  these  states  expend  a tremendous  effort  to 
promote  programs  to  protect  the  equal  rights  of  women  in  employment  and 
an  equal  share  of  the  economic  resources.  These  countries  also  achieve 
the  lowest  ratios  of  male  to  female  labor  force  participation  and  the 
lowest  male  to  female  income  ratios.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
achievements  in  the  Nordic  countries  do  not  come  by  chance.  The  high 
visibility  and  participation  of  women  in  the  political  sphere  plays  a 
significant  role  in  protecting  the  interests  of  women  and  children 
(Val lance  & Davies.  1986). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  had  the  highest  marriage  and 
divorce  rates  by  far.  The  rank  of  ratio  of  male  to  female  labor  force 
participation  in  the  United  States  fell  between  those  of  the  Nordic 
countries  and  the  other  European  countries  studied.  The  representation 
of  American  women  in  legislature  relative  to  its  European  allies,  is 
extremely  low.  The  lack  of  visibility  of  U.S.  women  in  the  central 
political  sphere  resulted  in  a lack  of  federal  concern  in  promoting 
programs  in  the  interests  of  women  and  children.  Women  in  the  United 
States  are  not  protected  by  the  general  faith  in  family  values  or  by 
state  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of 
living.  As  a result,  a great  number  of  women  and  children  in  the  United 
States  live  below  the  poverty  level. 
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Even  though  the  three  groups,  the  Nordic  countries,  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  are  structurally 
different  in  the  economic  and  political  spheres,  there  still  are  great 
similarities  among  them.  First,  in  these  most  advanced  and  democratic 
societies,  women  have  not  yet  achieved  gender  equality.  In  general, 
women  still  encounter  various  forms  of  discrimination  in  the  workplace, 
the  political  sphere,  and  the  family  sector.  Second,  whether  or  not 
women  have  economic  and  social  protection  is  strongly  related  to  the 
number  of  women  representatives  in  the  central  government.  Third, 
marriages  increase  when  the  state  increases  economic  incentives  to 
married  couples.  Fourth,  divorce  in  all  these  countries  increases  more 
significantly  when  the  penalty  of  divorce  is  absorbed  by  the 
economically  weaker  partner. 

To  see  how  the  economic  penalty  of  divorce  stimulates  a change  in 
the  incidence  of  divorce,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  changes  in 
divorce  rates  during  the  process  of  legislation  on  new  divorce  law  in 
Denmark  and  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  In  Denmark  divorce 
started  increasing  at  a significant  rate  when  the  new  no- fault  divorce 
law  was  being  considered  by  the  legislature.  As  discussed  earlier,  much 
of  the  increase  in  divorce  rates  in  Denmark  at  this  stage  could  be 
attributed  to  divorce  being  initiated  by  the  innocent  partner  who  might 
want  to  claim  damages  they  were  entitled  to  before  the  no -fault  divorce 
law  was  put  into  effect.  The  most  significant  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  divorce  in  Denmark  did  not  occur,  however,  until  the  no -fault  divorce 
law  was  adopted  and  the  one-year  separation  requirement  was  met.  In  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  a very  different  phenomenon  took  place. 
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When  the  first  version  of  the  revised  divorce  law  was  enacted  in  1973, 
the  economically  stronger  partners  were  free  from  the  obligation  of 
providing  for  their  ex-spouse  (Dieter,  1978).  Between  1973  and  1976  the 
divorce  rates  increased  steadily.  The  final  bill,  passed  in  1976, 
offered  protection  to  the  economically  weaker  partner  and  the  refined 
divorce  rates  in  Germany  dropped  to  a record  low.  The  pattern  of  change 
in  divorce  rates  in  Denmark  and  Germany  showed  how  the  penalty  of 
divorce  in  (dis)advantaging  the  economically  stronger  partner  increased 
or  inhibited  divorce. 

In  general,  divorce  rates  decreased  when  the  incentive  to  remain 
married  increased.  Marriage,  on  the  contrary,  increased  when  the 
penalty  to  remain  single  increased.  These  findings  raised  an 
interesting  question:  How  alert  or  knowledgeable  are  people  about  the 
changes  in  regulations,  i.e.,  tax  law,  state  subsidies,  and  so  on.? 
Interestingly,  a recent  study  (Hoem,  1991)  in  Sweden  found  a sudden 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  in  1989  was  in  response  to 
pension  reform  in  Sweden.  "In  November  [1989]  there  were  4,100 
marriages,  twice  the  number  in  November  1988,  and  in  December  the  figure 
leapt  to  64,000.  In  a normal  December,  there  are  only  2,500  to  3,000 
marriages.  . . . The  direct  cause  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
marriages  at  the  end  of  1989  was  the  transitional  provisions  included  in 
a reform  of  the  National  Widow’s  Pension  Scheme  that  came  into  force  at 
the  beginning  of  1990"  (Hoem,  1991,  p.  127). 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  the  observed  changes  in  marriage 
and  divorce  and  this  study  examined  only  a few  of  them.  In  a strict 
sociological  sense,  the  factors  examined  here  are  not  the  causes  but  the 
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correlates  of  marriage  and  divorce.  At  the  macro-level,  societal 
changes  have  opened  doors  that  make  singlehood  and  divorce  possible 
alternatives.  The  formation  or  dissolution  of  the  family  at  a micro- 
level are  the  results  of  daily  interaction  between  individuals.  It 
would  be  illogical  to  assume  that  couples  dissolve  their  relations 
because  the  law  allows  them  to  do  so.  The  antecedent  condition  is  that 
the  marriage  must  have  deteriorated.  Changes  in  divorce  law  are  not 
causes,  but  only  facilitating  factors  of  divorce.  Similarly,  the 
economic  independence  theory  does  not  suggest  a cause -and -effect 
relationship.  It  does  not  imply  women  abandon  men  because  they  are 
capable  of  providing  for  themselves  and  their  children  nor  that  men 
abandon  women  and  their  children  simply  because  women  and  children  are 
able  to  survive  without  the  contribution  from  men.  Contrarily,  could  it 
be  the  increase  in  divorce  stimulates  the  increase  in  the  labor  force 
participation  of  women?  In  addition,  the  economic  independence  of  women 
also  does  not  predict  or  imply  that  restricting  women’s  independence 
will  solve  the  problems  of  marriage.  If  we  were  to  believe  these 
things,  we  would  be  too  timid  to  accept  the  challenge  to  face  and 
resolve  the  real  causes  behind  the  surface  of  economic  theory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  oppression  of  women  might  actually  precipitate  more 
serious  social  and  economic  consequences  which  we  would  not  want  to 
risk. 

What  it  takes  to  makes  contemporary  marriage  a success  or  failure 
is  closely  related  to  how  couples  cope  with  the  dual  roles  contemporary 
women  perform  daily.  These  dual  roles  became  a daily  reality  to  most 
contemporary  women  not  because  feminists  advocated  gender  equality  in 
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the  pursuit  of  self- achievement  but  because  of  the  change  in  social 
structure  and  the  economic  needs  of  families.  The  myth  or  misconception 
that  the  economic  independence  of  women  as  an  achievement  for  the  good 
and  originated  from  the  will  of  women  will  be  disregarded.  Because 
feminist  lobby  the  public  sector  for  gender  equality,  this  does  not  mean 
gender  equality  is  achievable  through  economic  independence  nor  does  it 
mean  gender  equality  will  be  limited  to  the  public  sphere. 

Gender  equality  means  the  contributions  of  women  or  of  men  in  any 
domain  are  of  the  same  importance  and  will  be  held  with  the  same  regard. 
What  feminists  have  been  advocating  for  centuries  will  be  re-casted  as 
"familism"  in  contemporary  societies.  Familism  as  an  ideal  of  gender 
equality  grows  from  the  family  to  the  workplace.  Regardless  of  the 
economic  contribution  of  each  partner,  spousal  relations  in  marriage 
should  be  based  on  the  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  other 
partner.  It  is  undeniable  that  achieving  gender  equality  in  the  private 
sphere  alone  does  not  offer  much  alleviation  of  gender  inequality  in  the 
workplace,  it  only  reduces  the  pressure  of  the  dual  role  of  women  to 
some  extent.  To  achieve  gender  equality  requires  the  support  of 
governments  to  make  the  workplace  more  accessible  and  unprejudiced  to 
women,  in  particular  women  with  children. 

Familism  is  not  an  ideal  for  the  good  of  women  or  children,  per 
se.  It  is  an  ideal  for  a better  mankind- -where  men  and  women  enjoy  a 
gender -neutral  social  environment.  This  would  be  an  environment  where 
both  can  develop  to  the  fullest  extend  according  to  their  ability  and 
each  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  rewards  only  parenting  and  the  sharing 
of  emotional  bonds  can  provide.  Unless  both  men  and  women  are  able  to 
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perceive  the  unassisted  dual  role  of  women  as  detrimental  to  the 
survival  of  family  and  to  support  the  promotion  of  familism.  the 
observed  upheavals  in  contemporary  family  patterns  (i.e.,  increasingly 
higher  divorce  rates  and  lower  marriage  rates)  will  not  change. 

Suggestions 

In  the  process  of  data  collection,  again  and  again  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  struggling  to  keep  this  project  going.  The 
most  frustrating  aspect  was  a lack  of  separate  data  on  women. 

Frequently  we  have  had  to  give  up  on  certain  measurements  because  such 
data  were  available  in  less  than  a handful  of  countries.  One  of  our 
greatest  regrets  is  that  we  were  not  able  to  include  one  industrialized 
country  from  Asia  in  this  study,  due  to  insufficient  data  on  women. 
Others  have  observed  that  "the  lack  of  accurate,  timely,  relevant  and 
user -oriented  statistics  on  the  situation  of  women  compared  to  that  of 
men  was  another  obstacle  often  raised  by  the  countries.  Without  such 
facts,  women’s  contribution  to  the  national  economies  would  remain 
invisible  and  under -estimated"  (Nordic  Council  of  Minister,  1994, 
p.  19).  Concern  about  the  lack  of  statistical  data  on  women  at  the 
aggregated  level  is  not  just  an  issue  of  under-estimating  the 
contributions  of  women  to  national  economies.  It  is  an  issue  about  the 
invisibility  of  women  and  the  continuing  social  denial  of  their 
capability  and  value.  Unless  nations  initiate  changes  in  data 
collection  to  include  women,  the  understanding  of  issues  related  to 
women  and  family  will  be  severely  hindered. 
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One  of  the  most  important  findings  in  this  study  was  the  strong 
relationship  in  the  United  States  and  Finland  between  the  ratio  of  male 
to  female  unemployment  and  the  divorce  rates.  In  addition,  the  original 
design  of  this  study  was  to  employ  multiple  regression  as  the  analytical 
tool.  Due  to  a concern  with  auto -correlation  and  the  small  number  of 
years  of  data  available,  the  analysis  was  adjusted  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  results. 

The  reason  that  we  were  able  to  detect  that  ratios  of  male  to 
female  unemployment  was  the  most  influential  factor  in  regard  to  changes 
in  divorce  rates  in  Finland  and  the  United  States  between  1981  to  1987 
was  because  graphs  rather  than  regression  analysis  were  used  as  the 
analytical  tool.  As  discussed,  male  to  female  unemployment  ratios  in 
Finland  before  1975  were  negatively  related  to  the  refined  divorce  rate 
but  after  this  time,  the  relationship  reversed.  Using  regression 
analysis,  the  correlation  between  the  two  variables  would  be  greatly 
decreased  due  to  the  negative  relation  before  1975  and  a positive 
relation  thereafter.  Regression  analysis  also  could  not  demonstrate  a 
change  in  direction  from  positive  to  negative.  In  other  words,  for 
relationships  like  this,  regression  analysis  would  generate  misleading 
results.  At  best,  it  would  suppress  the  relationship,  such  as  that 
between  unemployment  and  divorce,  or  at  worst,  it  would  distort  a 
positive  relationship  into  a negative  one  or  vice  versa,  such  as  the 
findings  pertaining  to  the  effect  of  the  number  of  service  workers  per 
capita  on  the  refined  marriage/divorce  rates  in  Sweden.  The  problem 
quantitative  researchers  can  encounter  is  that  they  might  not  be  aware 
that  the  results  are  misleading,  particularly  when  a large  number  of 
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samples  are  involved,  because  that  would  make  it  difficult  to  visualize 
the  trend.  The  point  here  is  that  every  methodological  approach  has  its 
weaknesses  and  liabilities.  It  is  the  obligation  of  researchers  to  keep 
an  open  mind  about  accepting  or  tolerating  other  methodological 
approaches. 

The  findings  in  this  study  direct  our  attention  to  the  need  for 
more  specific  measurements  to  improve  our  understanding  of  women’s  roles 
in  changing  in  family  patterns.  First,  precisiveness  of  measurement  is 
achievable  through  adjustment.  Second,  measurements  is  one  of  the 
processes  researchers  have  real  control  over.  Third,  without  precise 
measurements  in  the  first  place,  the  efforts  in  securing  representative 
data  and  conducting  analysis  are  all  in  vain. 

How  specific  researchers  can  be  in  their  future  studies  on  women 
at  the  societal  level  is  greatly  limited  because  of  a lack  of  aggregated 
data.  It  would  be  helpful  if  researchers  were  able  to  locate  data  on 
the  percentage  of  women  in  part-time  employment,  the  percentage  of  women 
in  managerial  and  professional  occupations,  and  the  average  monthly 
incomes  of  women.  Only  a very  small  number  of  countries  provided 
information  on  the  percentage  of  women  in  managerial  or  professional 
occupations.  No  average  monthly  income  of  women  is  available  in  any  of 
the  United  Nations  publications.  Researchers  might  be  able  to  locate 
this  information  in  official  publications  from  the  original  country 
(which  often  is  in  the  language  of  that  nation).  All  the  countries  in 
the  United  Nations  publications  report  a GNP.  However,  to  locate  GNP 
data  separated  by  gender  was  difficult.  That  it  might  be  available  in 
national  publications  is  a possibility  researchers  could  explore. 
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As  society  progresses  and  life  expectancies  increase,  people  are 
not  pressured  to  enter  into  marriage  at  young  ages.  Education,  work, 
and  achievement  gradually  takes  priority  in  the  lives  of  many 
individuals.  In  addition,  the  risk  of  divorce  among  many  individuals 
also  increases  due  to  various  social  and  demographic  changes.  Marriage 
or  remarriage  which  used  to  be  seen  as  an  entitlement  to  women  in  their 
prime  marrying  age  (15-44)  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  among  older 
women.  The  calculation  of  the  refined  marriage  rate,  which  confined  the 
at-risk  group  to  women  aged  15-44,  might  be  too  restrictive  in 
contemporary  society.  We  suggest  future  researchers  consider  expanding 
the  at-risk  group  from  15-44  to  15-49  or  even  15-64  to  accommodate 
social  changes.  Contrary  to  the  refined  divorce  rates,  which  are 
calculated  based  on  an  exact  at-risk  group- -the  number  of  married  women - 
-the  refined  marriage  rate  will  always  have  to  be  an  estimate.  The 
decision  that  researchers  have  to  make  is  which  age  groups  are  the  ones 
most  at  risk  of  entering  into  marriage. 

Results  presented  in  this  study  showed  that  the  impact  of  economic 
theory  on  marriage  and  divorce  was  far  more  complex  than  the  previous 
knowledge  suggested.  The  importance  of  men’s  and  women’s  economic 
resources  to  marriage  and  divorce  also  changes  along  with  changes  in  the 
social  economic  environment.  The  findings  on  the  relation  between  the 
male  and  female  unemployment  rates  and  divorce  present  very  good  example 
of  such  change.  Therefore,  we  suggest  researchers  not  only  look  into 
the  influence  of  employment  on  the  incidence  of  marriage  and  divorce  but 
also  the  influence  of  unemployment.  In  addition,  interested  in  pursuing 
the  application  of  economic  theory  to  marriage  and  divorce  rates  are 
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advised  to  Incorporate  the  social  economic  environment  variable  into  the 
conceptualization  of  the  theoretical  frameworks. 
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